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FOR 


EXAMINATION PURPOSES ee ee 


USE THE 


ACME PAPERS EpucaTIonaL PusticaTIons. 
Appleton’s School Readers, es The Model Copy-Books, 


eqerenremrnes toe BEST BOOKS WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


yle, and cost less 


2.00 a year. 
SING COPIES 7 CENTS. 

















than eq ‘ood writing quality Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, P 
‘and are as well adapted to pen or pencil. and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel all other school pubit- ee 
papal end * mam Seer Gen oe oe tow Price | cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- PUBLIC The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior 
bined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 
AND WHAT IS OF THE with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorisl art, and con- SCHOOLS. The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement at 
o TEST IMPORTA sates structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, every stage of the pupil's practice, 


as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 


We offer to Teachers and| The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
tained a popularity unprecedented in the history of school books, 


Boards of Education oven) J¢ct of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 








used) aight work to avant Talitag ofc of ee (when, meget ht, rit, that THREE HUNDRED different 
St 2iseel pe persons. Text-Books, belonging to eve 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO SUPPLYING The New American History, ry branch of education, pre- THE 


PAPER FOR EXAMINATIONS, IN pared by the best talent, ex- 


CAP, LETTER, AND OTHER Se tant Gat tap ee te Child’s Book of Language. 


oe 


SIZES, found unsurpassed in their re- 

pective departments. IN FOU R N U M BERS 
without printed heads, either bound in pad _ By that popular suthor, G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D., recently pub- - . 
bie, or wrarped. eee * OF | ished, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten-| 4™0ns the popular standard 


orks on our list are the fol- These charming books for language and composition exercises in 

ar goodsere for sale generally by first-class station | sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- hed : ri os are attracting wide attenti tte ton ve 
ot samples will be sent b; mall on 8 lication. lowing: Cornell's Geographies | Primary grad recting ention. Such aids young 
pl y PP S&S tee veunaneniene maps, = venient arrangement, and Maps, Appleton’s Arith- pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., metica, Touman's Chemistry | sould have them. 


and Botany, Lockyer’s As 


117 FULTON —s N. Y. Krusi’s Drawing. tecneny, e ouenoster, The Primer Series. 


1 SCHWARTZ, Ste 


a complete list of texts In the nae 
_:0:— Modern Languages. te 
33 BARCLAY &T., 
NEW YORK. 


Teachers and Schcol-officers] popracing the departments of Science, History and Literature. 
MANUFACTURER OF 
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“ Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin Reader,” “ Introdectory Latin 





Freeh are respectfully invited to 84-1 twenty-nve vol blished. The object of these Primers { 
Fe «om ntrchen of = mor Fae tev: a nn epee dress us on matters connected tc ty thea pos away as een : seemate parang 
ished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only | “'™ ¢ mtroduction and Use | teresting to young pupils. As ® means for leading them to an secur- 
| cational basis. It has proved successful when all others have failed, | @**¢ tention will be given} these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
BADGES Meteo. to any letters or orders with | mogt admirable. 
—aND— the most satisfactory terms 
AND HOW TO PUT THEM 
MEDALS, BALLARD’ S$ WORDS: “* ° TOGETHER. will be made tor introduction. HARKNESS’S 
BALLARD'S WORD- WRITER , Designed accompany | containing a variety of inter] SRLS Of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 
NICOLL th TAILOR, | mature 2 -- 
e sent regularly to teachers or 
ng How to Speak | échool officers without charge 
620 BRO«Dw «avy, | BALLARD’S PIEBES to SPEAK: In Parws.| 00 application. 
—aND— 
admirable inexecution. The latter is arranged in a series of cards, This series bas received the unqualified dation of many ot 
Electric Lights, Telephone, Steam Machinery, all | each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. Newseries| I, 3 & 5 Bond St., | tne most eminest classics! protessors in the country, and is already 
Latest Improvements. will be added from time to time, so that iresh material may always in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly al! our lead- 
be economically obtained. NEW YORK. _ | ing cisssical institutions ofevery grade, both of school and college. 
school Teachers. 


| system of Drawing that is developed upon s philosophical and eda. | °% °%8F Publications. Imme-| ste comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, 
ot every Description. Edncational Notes, 
eat A FEES a RT TN cps a ee 
somumncumarenetrts:| = NEW Books aNnD NEW BP DITIONS. 













































span Chez over while teach- 
pend ber e) heer bac poten wettest —_ 

Src Seetet rent charge. of ng verrtory ae seoon Well’s Natural Philosophy. Gray's Structural Botany : The Progressive Glee and Chorus 
of teschers. who Will nrg tte ‘through vacation, | | New Rdition, With many new Engravings.carefully| On, ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE BASIS OF{MOR-| BOOK: consleting chiefly of Music selected from the 
‘and will continue, ifsuccessful” I wish more to work in revised and re-edited in accordance with the latest PHOLOGY. To best German, English, and italien Authors, adapted 

the same way. Give age, experience, and t salary. Te which © added the principles of 
Send this. a , results of Scientific Discovery and Research. By Taxonomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of Bo- for use im high Schools, sdvanced Singing Classes, 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. Worrurnerox C. Forp. tanical Terms. ivel, Profusely i.lustrated. 42 and Musica! Societies. Arranged and composed by 
B; mail, for examination with a view to introduction, pages. Cloth. Grones B. Loomis. Designed to follow Loomés's 
Music Lesson Series. Boards, eothar 

THE MILD POWER Part L, 45 cts.) Pert IL, 55 cts. » Complete, 91.00. | ,,sinele.copies pent to tenchers i desired tor qramine | OLck ms pages 
This work enjoyed, for many years, a national reputa- The present edition is not simply 0 relasae iy Liberal terms will be 

tion for its general excellence ss s text book, and the | Dees satirely rewri written, aad the compass of the work x | into and sample copies will be se xt on 
publishers hope that in its new and correct form it may | foto several cach 8 distinct treatice in tee +n Dt . Fale me 
regain its former popularity, =p Reems sow a, Shevelore, marked Past »| The ed | character ofthis book is tte 
HUMPHREYS’ In order to meet the wishes of some teachers, the book tJ + - ALT oy “ a glageieg over the elementary department, oer 
has been issued, also in two parts, each complete in it- | structure of planta, and thus to prepare ah gl A 4, 
H self and treating of its special subjects. Thus, Part Firet | Sim tor the aot en ant alien. compass of atarent Kinds of voices sbd. instruments, 
omeo a ic ics Sasteten Gin deenetten of tates ent te ted with the clearness aod the | classificetion of col ef voices, musical ; 
= onl general pre being profusely illustrated with well-executed | ments, iliustrations of many of the SSecrasmea's named, 
Been in general use for years. Every- | Perties, the — of Gre and theclemen | wood-cats, bumper and Kind of instruments used in orchestras and 
where ore the most 6 abe, Gieapte, I = ya ee loan Dome Dana’s Manual of Geology. Kinds ‘of ‘musical ‘compositions, Tmcred. secular. 
They are just what the mtr mom known as Heat, Light, Electricity, and Magnetism, to- | a Cen ase NEE. treating onthe woe, de horde most tre . 


eo wetleted preseteaita Swinton's New Word Analysis. sat ath Se oe Ses ale eet | Ree Soares aed sn rege 
oct | Berens: en Se Speers eerie mere 
7 Fao nace 


FREES="ace-=S0NGS [Sts eee eee === |Ison, BUAREMAK, TATLOR ECO, 











Price, for introduction and examination, SOc. a copy. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
ACADEMY Q oie a. CHARLES 
ease Sake ign] 06 8 get a 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
Natienal Kind Wi D.C, An- 








. E, cor. of 8th and K st. Washin; 





N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
me me 8 1865.) 
1D SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 


Thie RENOWNE 
ane apne y MUSIC, Harmony and Com , oorom _ the 
| nee TH he ory, Dramatic ction, Foreign Lan: SCHOOL, 
, offers uneq 


and —s 
from the #1 rst beginning to the fin- 


A SPROTAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Two + 16 “ 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 bed 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at nad Angee the Quarters 
from date of entran: 

SUBSOR ON BOOKS Dail from 8 A.M. to10P,M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No, 6 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the es , is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all aged Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage there’ 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school. 


joa to Pap 





THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser 


Convenient 





Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


Note the following brief but pointed commen- 
dations from prominent ed 





IMPORTANT ! 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR. JEROME KIDDER’S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize 
large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 
in restoring to health those afflicted with most any o 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per 
son can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring 
to the manual of instructions which accompanies eacb 





ex Secretary of 


From HON. J. H. RENCE State 
Jsoard —‘The BEsT TRING I 


wave ever seen in that line.” 


Prof. W. B. PATERSON, President of Lincoln 
‘arion, Ala.—“I am highly pleased with 


University, M 

your Erasers.’ 
From _ HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER, o-_ 
Or la—"I J tested 


your Climax, and ‘deem it excellent,” 

From_ Prof. A. N. RAUB, Fréncipel Siete Bormat 

School, Lock 0464 “* We nsider the Kubbers the 

BEST we have EVER USED.’ 

sate J A. Allen, STATE NORMAL 

‘vanshei Pa.—" We have carefully and 

faithfully ‘tested the , R.- made by you, and consider 

them the Best we have seen. We have now in use ten 
; 80 you see, we prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


——_—Q=a 
t@" Sample postpaid tor 15 cents. 


Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer 
Corry, Penn. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 








ORs. O CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
sn to. one, (we and three years respectively. » | 


rated under a state Board 0 
iy Normal School in ‘the State, haying a distinct Pro- 
1 Course of Study actice, combined with 
the most thorough academ'c instruction. Tuition and | 
boarding st the lowest rates. ddress JoHN OGDEN, 
Prin., orth: ngton, Franklin Co., 0 








pack ARD'S ~ BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- | 
ool for business training, and is under the 
pryonel supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
ackard, who for the past 20 years was associated | 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author of the Book- 
keeping series which bears their name. pe = di] 
was founded in 1858, and bas made steady p 
wey oe Cp oF favor and now yk at Rhe veead CY 
80 


rooms spacious and elegant; the course rg TE: most | 
thorongi. and efficent. The rates of tuition have re- | 
en reduced, and pupils can enter at any time. | 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, all or send for 

sane o containing full particulars. 8. 8. PACKARD, | 








AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bo 
‘anal; “L” Station (Estab, 188) Pain 
College, = Broadway, Sth St., open 9 A.M., 
Young M Ladies, and Boys. Reugh t Bichoseptan 
ental ‘ond higher Maspometien. Correspondence an 
1 lish Branches; ting lessons 38, monthly; 
Arithmetic and writing si0" quarterly. Foreigners and 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 2 years 
Coodute oe Sete of D.O.L) 2 years, 
Wen een epee ee . th. Address 
401 52t) Prof. . FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct 
— alee ane ene 


af EUROPEAN 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


Mrs. Hester W. Dart having met with marked success 
in her Academy of Design, has decided to take a class 0 

oung ladies to Europe, to etudy Art, Literature, Music, 
dic., under her proce ‘supervision, assisted by the best 
masters in every h. 

As Mrs. Dart lived and studied for several years in 
the different Art Centers in Europe, she feeis confident 
that she can make the undertaking a tho:oughly enj rl 
able and instruct.ve une for her ae. Lt. proposes 


uring of 188), poset fo: eat ad 
winter in Paris, where her class ‘will ave the ad- 
van-ages in Painting, Music, Literature, and the 


ote. 7 Dart will have atsociated with her a lady of cul- 
ture and Le perfectly familiar with the tinen- 

uages © will accompany the ged adies on 
t-seeing and shopping expediti- n: 


"8 Fs uptown 











sanat t mai — = the Hy A of all, Mrs. Dart 
e above advantages very 
sum per annum in adtonte, *which will oes 
ins tion, traveling, @: and living expenses. class 
wil! ev wava select one and conducted ina 
ly stylieh — 
make ear appli 4 jals and 
re ces should be ve we h the applieaticn. 


Address, GILSEY BUILDING, 1198 B’dway, Room 3. 


M. T. WYNNE, 
(Late with O, T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windeor and Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, Can- 


‘vaes, Brushes, 
Materials for Wax Flowers. 


75 E. 13th 81., bet. 4th AV. and BYWAY. 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 
Lessons by an unskilltul person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it perfectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 








WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 


ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F'G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York- 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 


Schools for Teachers 


ARE OBTAINED BY THE 


Western Bureau of Education, 


EsTaBuisaep In 1874, 


The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are 
the fullowiug : 


Hon, Newron BatrMan, ILLINOIS. 
Prest. J. L. Proxarp, Iowa. 

Hon. A. D. Waite, New York. 
Pror. D. 8. fae, INDIANA 
Pror. G. E. Patrick, BAS. 
Pror. H. T. Eppy, Onto. 


NO ADVANCE ‘FEE REQUIRED. 


Send a Postal Card tor Circulars. . 
ADDRESS, 





W. L. KLEIN & CO.,, 
N. W. Cor., Randolph & Lasalie Streets, 
Chicago, 


Ill, 














logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
$6 persons at 2 distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dzeqsed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 
EB. 1. KELLOGG & CO. 





rad Os traveler, and author of let- 


KLEY, teacher,’ 
vere ers “ The Schoolmaster ‘Abroad, di, ae biishe 
OURNAL, ‘0 teach after va- | 
cation. Rddvess, Sohm Oakley Hox Vi, Port Richmond, ' 
8.1 a Bion 


as published in Lire 


SITE 
BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP 
Brorée, Sh and Se ST light known for Schools 1 Churches, 


I peal Offic’ 
gb tg ty - Mew and chagubt 
room. 


Bend atte Get circular ond estimate. 
A liberaldiscount to churches and tne trade. 
L. P. FRINE, 6851 Pearl Street. New York 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. CuurRoH BELL and Curuzs 
Acapemy, Factory Betis, etc. Improved Parent 
Mountine. Cataloguestree. Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Benak Fire , ae —~ — 
WARRANTED. 


VANDUZEN et Cincinnati, 0. 








hi Send six cent postage stamp ior forty p 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc. 


Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., 
(Successors) 820 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. YORK. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, ANT 9t AVE. 





RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastie fillings for broken down and sensitive tthe 
Re printed Tabels attache 


teeth a speciality. 





Branch Offices. 
Eighth ‘treet, Philadel 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 


— so Brootwe New ets 47 North 
Fulton Street (cor. Til 
ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 ayph ay Street, Baltimore. 


Dye or Clean all tno od of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


Garments, wis, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleaned or Dyed. received and ret»rned by ex- 
press. 











RARE CHANCE FOR TEACHERS AND RD OTe Eas 
who have time to canvas oe 8 gore tod 

Ive OF qaemameen CHANDLER,” by Geaater Blaine, 
First-class in every respect. , CHAR 


u Appr te ARLES D 
ated 3 Y arrey ae N.Y. 





THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with perfect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 


strain, So'd at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent by 
Tail. toall parts of the coun ti Send for full descr 
tive ‘elreular +40 N.Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 ‘Broas. 
way,N 


DeGrad’s Sedool Room Gude, 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR TEACHERS 
A NEW EDITION. 


Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appointed 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Conpuctor of InsmiTuTEs. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably “addressd more teachers 
than any other man. This book is a cere- 
ful statement of the instruction given by 
him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching. 
Among the subjects trea'ed are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 

Our Proposition. 


This valuable book will cost you $.150 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journat, or five to 
Companion. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 

E. L. Ketzoee & Co. 


ion: ING FOR PROFI 
ras ee Ere es acne | 











pS Saat should ==]! copy: 860 800 Pages. 
149, +, Philadelp . Pa. 
WANTED cis Jountat tn tole Cy and 
Brea oe rep aarsa mergiierme tbs oe 


& 
28 1% Warren Btreet, N. ¥. 


Centennial Sat pont 
= edal given to any American 3 
a 


€ 

Ibs., peci 
Corals | in Stack. “a 
? 


Minerals, Scientific and Medical Books, 
SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, BOGS, 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought 
eold and exchanged, 


BY A. E. FOOTE, M. D., 


No. 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
—— 
New York Branch, for Local Business only, 
4 Murray Street. (2 Squares from P. O.), 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, AGT’S. 


Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Sci ; Life Member of the Academy of 
Natural Sctenees, of Philadelphia, and 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park, N. Y. City. 


Specimens sent of the mere by mail. 
Naturalist’ 





to an 
Specimen oe of the “iuctrated month 


'e 
free. Seleiintion cts. 
thly 


a year, for cub. rates and premiums see each mon 


- 
I recet est award ven to peers one at the 
mn Of 1876, an nn a ward and 

‘Collec jons of Mirter- 


My Mineralogical Catal moet 100 page es is sent post- 
aid on receipt of 25 bay ty rae 5 cents, Loans 
in cloth 75 cents, sheep $1 cal gid cloth interleaved 
sheep interleaved ae %, ca terleaved $150; 

price list Done, FL 
I have now over fifty tons am a= a one, Ay of 
Minerals, mostly y crys tallized, in tock is well 
my prices are ower an m specimens 
better labelled than those of any other dea in the 
unt 


This is mainly due | A the | mmense 8 
laveest tm minerals of ony in the coo?) & and may 


species of Shells, made for’ ‘me by 
0. on, Jr., who has labelled oa all my shells 
cents, P ted on one side Span © genes label 
t10 cents. Ihave purcha: one or i of the 
relebrated comeeene known = pore now over 3000 
imens of —_! ae 


rBosks fe pp ex ate 
exactly 





Modieiee. &c., 48 p., coe 
what class of books you w ih). 


d tor the Hour, giving full par- 
ticulars. Specimen copy free. You will coater a double 
—_ vor by handing this this to some physician, or other person 








BOOKS at COST. 


0 GREAT PROPOSITIONS 9 


To the Readers of the’ 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PROPOSITION L. 


The Normal Question Book 
for only $1.25. Regular price, $1.50. 


PROPOSITION II. 


Methods of Teaching 
—OF- 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


For only $1.00. Regular pri: 91.25. 


PROPOSITION Iti. 


Normal Onifines and Normal Teacher, 


One year for only $1.50. Regular price 
would be $2.00. 











PROPOSITION IV. 
AICOPY EACH OF THE 
Normal Question Book, Methods of Teaching 
im Country Schools and “ Normalffeach- 
er”? Parsing Book, for only ‘$2.00. 
PROPOSITION V. 
A COPY EACH OF THE 
Normal! Question Book, Methods of Teaching 
in C y Schools, ~ N 1 Teacher” 
Parsing Book, Normal Outlines of 
the Common School Branches 
and the Nerma!l Teacher, 
one year for only 
$3.0¢ 00. 
ol Your — Jo re made 


They are made for several f 
poe Fis'the introduction of our books where get 


cee propositions will hold good only Pars 
aate ot of in which sdveriigemes{ sppenre ‘a 
and return ttm order. 
It will pay to order at once. This ad sdvertiocmen it may 


not appear ‘in. 
These poeith he greatest ever =e any 








to the readers wae 
to readers of 


propositions are t! 
publisher. AGENTs WANTED ip every coun 


Address all orders to 


. E LL, Prop't, “Normal Teacher ” 
pobncting Pome Boniihe ean) “dl 


FOR EUROPE! 


tae Not a Tourist Agency. 
Loomis’s Summer Party for SWITZERLAND 
see atk, os ae and gentiemen of families. 
if throughout. a tows and only a few, 


pA Lo 
on Paagioonse: woot DTT Dart none aus 
: L. C. LOO! 


niite wrainfagion, D.C. 


$77 e! Meath and expenses Syarenmnes to Agents. 








free. Suaw & Co., Aug’ 











New York School Journal. 








THE 


New -Yorx Scuoot Journat, 
Pubhshea EVERY SATURDAY at 
28 E. r4th Street, N. Y. 







—Bsy— 
E. L. KELLoGG &COo 
“ 5 te becetas Reet mime. ea - 
10 to 19 les to one address.................000 - 120 
20 copies to one Or More AdGress...........cccecececsccesesstevecees 1.00 “ 


ad he will 





soriber that the paper be di to send it. The paper 





will however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the subscriber 80 desires | 


and remits the amount due for the time he has received it. The papers fora 
club will be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscription, unless 
@renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to besent to one address, the publisher desires 
to have tor reterence the names of all the subscribers. He therefore re- 
quires that each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the names 
and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the same rate at which 
the club, as frst formed would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club as originally 
ordered. The new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 

iptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed should be 

areful to name not only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has, been sent. All addresses should include both 
county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription in con- 
nection with which his name has not before been known to the publisher 
‘will please give the name ol the person to whom the paper or papers have 
heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing {to introduce Taz Journal to their friends can 
have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 


Contents of this week’s number, 


I wcnnrrnpardnctenncinataasasesnianenhbees etme 
EDITORIAL. 











Are Our Schools Improvin, 
An Average Teacher 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
The Primary Classes 
Kindergarten 
Oral Teaching 
Questions 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
New York City 
Elsewhere 
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Tose who get sample copies will please read “A Few 
Words.” 


Removal. 








The office of the N. Y. Scnoot Journat, The Teacuers, 
Institute and the Scnotar’s Companion, will be removed 
to No. 28 East 14th street. All communications should 
be addressed tous there. And there we shall be happy to 
welcome our friends and the friends of education. 

E. L.Ketioce & Co, 





An Educational Agency, 





The junior member, (Mr. W. F. Kellogg) of our firm 
will open an “Educational Agency,” at No. 28 East 14th 
street. The intention is to put first class teachers into 
communication with schools, and to assist schools to 
obtain first class teachers. We belive it will be the be- 
ginning of an important and useful work. 

E. L. Kettoae & Co. 


—_ 
o 


Mr. Mason at the last meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion asked for a repeal of the by-law, taking away from 
the principals the power to select music and recitation for 
receptions, etc., etc; it was done. We hope he will go 
on. There is an abundance of unharnessing to be done. 











| Public Ledger sensibly remarks that “it is in the study 


The blank label on each paper shows up to what date a subscriber has | ot common things, that are so plentiful all around us, 
paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive a request from the sub-| hut so little understood, that an education may be 


Cut the red-tape ; unbuckle the straps; down with the 
crushing routine ; it is discouraging to grown up people; 
with children, it is distructive. 
forward. Let him pass a resolution that the “Schools are 
for the Children.” 





Tne Sropy or Common Tarnes.—Speaking of the griev- 
ous neglect of attention to common things and common 
employments as means of education, the Philadelphia 


gained of which at present we have only begun to con- 
ceive. Schools are numerous, books are abundant, every | 
child is now made master of the elements of learning, yet 
there is a lack of practical education; the effects of the 
school are apt to fade away on the farm and in the factory, 


We beg Mr. Mason to go 





and a separation, if not antagonism, often takes place | 
between study and daily life. We need a bridge which | 
will carry the scholar with his habits of study and in- | 
quiry safely into the life of profitable labor, without 
obliging him to drop what he has taken so much pains 
to gain. Such a bridge may be found in the study of 
common things. Ordinary life pursuits furnish abundant 
material for such study. Every object we see or handle | 
in everyday life has a history well worth perusing, aj 
composition well worth analyzing, a future well worth | 
conjecturing. However common it may be, it has that | 
in it, and about it, which will forever prevent it from | 
being commonplace. Every enjoyment we engage in, 
however mechanical or insignificant it may seem, will 
escape from all‘such odium if it is pursued with an| 
active brain as well as a busy hand—if its resources are | 
examined, its history studied, its methods compared, its | 
best purposes followed. Such education will make labor | 
far more valuable by introducing into it the element of) 
thought; it will increase the power of observation, and | 
stimulate the curiosity, which is the germ of all knowl- 
edge; it will invest the world of common things with 
richer meaning and keener flavor; and best of all, it will 
give continual occupation to those higher faculties of man 


| 


i 


life, when not thus lifted out of the region of common- 
places. 





Willam E. Gladstone. 





This eminent man is the great central figure in Europe 
at this time. He has won his position by the hardest 
labor, and the main items of his life should be known in 


| the Sunday Schools. 
| were paid for their work; we have lately said that there is 


| Robert Raikes. 





This year will be the centennial of Robert Raikes who 
was born Sept., 14, 1735, and who founded Sunday Schools 
in 1780. His name should be placed among those of the 


‘benefactors of mankind. His father was the proprietor 
|of a newspaper in Gloucester, England, his death put the 


editorship and management on Robert at the age of 
twenty-two. His circumstances enabled him to carry 
out some of the benevolent impulses of his heart. The 
condition of the prisoners iu the jail first attracting his at- 
tention. He used his paper to help forward the cause, for 
we are told “that the torty to sixty tresh prisoners re- 
ceived each week were huddled in with the rest, men 
and women into a den fourteen feet by eleven witbout 
windows. So deadly was the air that a dozen succumbed 
each month.” His exertions made him acquainted with 
John Howard, who admired his noble character? 

He soon had his attention drawn to the condition of the 
children in the street. He says: 

The utility ot an establishment of this sort was first sug- 
gested by a group of miserable little wretches whom I 
observed one day in the street where many people em- 
ployed in the pin manufactory reside. I was expressing 
my concern to one, at their forlorn and neglected state, 
and was told that if I would pass through the street upon 
Sundays it would shock me indeed to see the crowds 
of children who were spending that sacred day in noise 
and riot, to the extreme annoyance ‘of decent people. 
I immediately determined to make some little effort to 
remedy the evil. Having found four persons who had 
been accustomed to instruct children in“(reading, I en- 
gaged to pay the sum they required for receiving and 
instructing such children as I] should send}to them 
every Sunday. The children were to come soon 
after ten in the morning, and stay till twelve; they 
were then to go home and return at one, and after read- 
ing a lesson they were to be conducted to church. After 
church they were to be employed in repeating the cate- 
chism till half after five, and then to be dismissed with an 
injuncticn to go home without making a noige, and by no 


: , . s to play in the streets. 
which are apt to rust in the tame routine of every day wae eee ee 


His efforts were seconded by all classes of people, and 
in 1789 it was estimated there were 300,000 children in 
It will be noted that the teachers 


no reason why the Sunday School teacher should not be 


‘paid for his work; Robert Raikes believed it just. He 


| died April 5, 1811. 
| Near his grave a plain tablet bears the following inscrip- 


the schools.) He was born Dec. 29, 1809, and was educa-| tion: ‘Sacred to the memory of Robert Raikes, Esq., (late 
ted at Eton and Oxford, graduating with double first | of thisci‘y), Founder of Sunday Schools, who departed 
honors. In 1832 he was elected as a Conservative from | this life April 5th, 1811, Age 75 years. ‘When the ear 
Newark. Sir Robert Peel appointed him a junior Lord of | heard me then it blessed me, and when the eye saw me, it 
the Treasury in 1834, and in 1835 Under Secretary for | gave witneas to me; because I delivered the poor that 
Colonial Affairs, In 1841 he was made Vice-President of | cried, and the fatherless and him that had none to help 
the Board of Trade and Master of the Mint; alsoaMember| him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
of the Privy Council. In 1847, after he was out of office for | Upon me, and I caused the window's heart to sing for Joy.” 
a year or two, he was elected to Parliazcent from Oxford. —Job xxrx. 11, 12,13." Who would want a prouder 


The question of University Reform and Removal of Jewish 
disabilities were advocated by him—things that gradually 
separated him from his party—the Conservatives; held 
office under Lord Palmerston in 1859, as Chancellor of the 
Exchecquer. 

In 1861 he was nominated for Oxford, but the voters 
here seeing his Liberal proclivities (it is a tory town), de- 
feated him; but South Lancashire elected him. In 1868 
he succeeded Disraeli as First Lord of the Treasury—that 
is, he was at the head of the Government. Important 
measures now came up. He advocated Education, the 
Alabama Claims treaty, and giving more persons the 
power to vote. All the these showed his Liberal tenden- 
cies. In 1874 Parliament was dissolved by his advice ; he 
thought the country would elect Liberal members to the 
new Parliament, but it did not, and he was defeated— 
more Conservatives than Liberals were chosen—351 to 
302. Then Mr. Disraeli became head of the Tory Govern- 
ment. The results of the last election have put the Liberals 
again into power, and he is at the head of the Government 


again. hes. suv ie 


monument ? 





Are Our Schools Improving ? 





One of these days the people will find out that much of 
what is done in the school-rooms is nothing but sham and 
a wicked and senseless waste of childhood’s time. We 
| have said over and over that only teachers can teach, the 
| public goes serenely along, cheating its children with the 
idea any body can teach. We published some statements 
| from the report of the agent of the Mass. State Board of 
Education that will certainly open peoples’ eyes, if they 
have any to open. 

About a year ago some question arose in the Association 
of School Committee-men of Norfolk county, in regard to 
the value of the results at present obtained trom the edu- 
cation imparted in the common schools, To settle it, an 
examination of the schools by disinterested parties was 
resolved upon. Norfolk county is within a short distance 
of Boston, and contains the important towns of Brookline, 
Milton, Quincy, Weymouth, Dedham, etc. The examina- 
,tions extended to about two hundred schools, with fiv 
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thousand pupils, They were practical in character, and 
were confined to the elements of reading, writing and arita- 
metic. The tests in the main were: in reading, a selec- 
tion from some easy narrative not previously seen; in 
spelling, the writing of a number of plain English words ; 
in composition, the writing of aletter; in arithmetic, the 
solving of easy problems involving the four elementary 
rules, These tests are very different from questions se- 
lected from the text-books used, but they are very fair and 
well calculated to exhibit the extent of the practical 
knowledge gained in the schools. 

- The results are certainly well calculated to astonish 
those who have supposed that Massachusetts is education- 
ally the most advanced State in the Union. The work 
done at some of the schools is good, at others it is fair; 
but many of the schools seem to be taught according to 
methods long since disused by all enlightened teachers, 
and to show results of which all concerned in their man- 
agement should be heartily ashamed. 

Mr. Walton's report has been printed in pamphlet 
form. It is very suggestive. Let similar tests be applied 
in every county, and let the results*be published. We 
shall then know that a good many schools are no schools— 
nothing but time-wasting. 
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An Average Teacher. 





Miss X— had no notion of teaching until she found she 
could not procure garments of the quality and quartity 
she desired without performing some kind of labor. In 
revolving the matter in her mind she hit on teaching. “ It 
is so much more respectable than tending store,” said she. 
“But the examination?” ‘ Why, father knows Supt. — 
well, and he is going to speak to him about me.” 

Papa X— began to interview politicians, and soon quite 
a number were at work, tor they wanted to oblige him, 
as he had}some “influence.” 

The Trustees of the School were interested, and her 
name was “put down,” and one went so far as to say he 
would vote for her. Meanwhile, she was reviewing her 
Arithmetic and Grammar. Miss S— was noted as a very 
skillful “coacher.” She knew exactly the questions that 
would be propounded; she had “ fixed up lots of girls,” 
and so she was employed to lay out the studies of our 
heroine. 

A few months rolled along, when suddenly a vacancy 
occurred. The Trustee who had promised to vote for 
Miss X— rushed breathlessly in: “ You must go and be 
examined at once,” said he. This was attended to, and a 
certificate that she was “ duly qualified to teach in the com- 
mon schools of the State” was granted. How this could 
be is not easy to state. Certainly the Superintendent 
could not have known it. He might have said she knew 
grammar, arithmetic and geography to the extent usuaily 
taught in the common schools, But he did a great deal 
more. 

However she did not get an appointment this time, for 
it appears another lady, a Miss W. had been smart enough 
to get a certificate, and also to teach in this school as an 
assistant free for some weeks, having been told by the 
teacher that she was to leave soon, &c. The parents of 
the children had been visited also; in fact, Miss W. dis- 
played superior tactics and she was appointed. 

Miss X— very probably exhibited so much disappoint- 
ment and her friends very judiciously did the same thing 
to such an extent that the Trustees felt obliged to appoint 
her to the next vacancy. 

» And this happened in about two months, 
Miss X— was now fixed for life. A parson, who when 


he threw off his gown one hot Sunday after he had | 
preached his last sermon before the summer vacation, ex- | 


claimed, “ Well, 1 have'nt got to preach or pray any more 
for three months.” 

Miss X— could have gone a step further aud said, “I 
have'nt got to learn a single thing more during my natural 
life, thanks to our Common School System!” 

Miss X— isa very good looking—in fact this is her 
strong point. She has charge of a class of forty young 
children, and is rarely absent. She keeps good order, that 
isandther strong point of hers. She believes children 
should sit still, in fact, if they don't learn anything it does 
thme good to sit still.” Gradually, the fire ahd enthusiasm 
whioh they have when they enter the school-room disap- 
pears under Mits X’s handling. They sit quite listlessly ; 
théy patiently wait for the end to come. She thinks it is 
discipline they are getting. 


days and nights to any preparation. She is able to dismiss 
school from her thoughts as soon as school is out. She 
sews very steadily, makes her owu dresses, trims her own 
bonnéts; crochets, and reads a good many novéls, She has 
not yet attended any teachers’ meetings; they are “dry,” 
she has been told; “worse than sermons, "Miss V., the 
principal of the school says, and she is good authority for 
Miss X—. She has no library except “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” presented by a gentlemen who is an engraver, and 
who hopes to engrave his likeness on her somewhat hard 
heart. Miss X— don’t want to marry. She “has seen 
enough of childeen to last her all her life,” she says. So 
that the engraver has poor prospects; yet he has been so 
daring as to fancy how some cards would look with his 
own name on tied to one of Miss X’s. The idea is a pet 
one with him. He would get it up in good style, and ‘‘it 
should’nt cost a cent, either.” : 

Miss X has never given a thought to education—but she 
knows how to keep school nevertheless. : 

As for the children, they are too young to express an 
opinion upon her merits. 
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The Primary Classes. 








SINGING. 

The idea that little children cannet be taught to sing by 
note has long been discarded. The best teachers teach 
the rudiments of the art at the very beginning. Rote 
songs are taught to improve the ear. This is the ground 
work of the whole course. (1) Cultivate the ear and 
voice, and (2) teach how to read the notes. 

The songs selected to cultivate the ear and voice should 
be carefully selected. The range should not be over an 
octave so as to avoid strain in the voice. A series of 
exercises will be needed, simple, progressive—The objece 
is nct to learn a lot of songs, but to give the pupil more 
power of voice and more control of it. (a) Let tht 
teacher select 1, 2,8 and sing it over and over; then 
do, re, me; then “Spring has come.” The pupils will catch 
the notes and imitate them. (6) Reverse this 3, 2, 1; 
then me, re, do; then “Gently Sing.” Let it be done 
over and over, etc., etc. 

This should be done a few minutes, four times each day. 
The pupils will steadily improve in the power of imitation ; 
also in the ability to make musical sounds. 

The tendency is to go too fast, very difficult music is 
selected and the little throats are strained to produce the 
sounds required. Let the teacher mark out a course of 
200 lessons for the year in voice and ear culture and then 
go forward day by day. 

Along with these give lessons in reading the musical 
Janguage. A series of lessons should be devised that will 
lead the pupil easily and naturally forward. Get large peices 
of monita paper 3x4 feet and put lessons on them. Draw a 
line and put a black-headed note on a large line end put 
one on the space and one on the line, Without difinitions, 
for none are needed, point with a pointer and sing 1, 2, 3, 
over and over; then do, re, me, over and over; then 
“Spring has Come,” over and over. The pupils will soon 
understand there is a relation between the sound and 
the note. A series of 200 exercises}should be plaaned 
for a year’s work—these should be progressive and 
fitted to teach how to read plain music, of course the 
ear will cultivate fastest. That is, the pupils may learn 
by ear in a month, quite a difficult piece, one he could 








_ Miss X— having a primary class does not need to give 


not read from note in a year or two. You will teach 
many little songs by ear; you will only expect moderate 
things in the way of reading music. Do not teach the 
name of any sign that can avoided. For example it is 
not necessary for young children to know about clefs, 
staffs, semitones, etc. It is unphilosophical to burden the 
child with a host of technical terms. “I pray you avoid 
it,” 

Let the children copy the music; sing to them and let 
them write the music and so on. Of course all of your work 
will be in the natural key ©. You will find some very 
simple songs which can be written on these sheets of 
paper and read by note. Do not introduce but one 
note—the quarter note—for some time. You can teach 
nearly all the music of the world by using only the 
quarter, eighth and half mote. Have these lessons very 
short. 

It will be well to let single pupils try and read the 
notes and to sing alone. This must be done by encourage- 





ment. When a child has ventured to sing alone, say to it 
“well done, thank you, thank you.” 

It is a great fault—a very great fault, to call out 
“ging louder.” hére aré hundreds of thousands of 
voices ruined each yeat by thosé bunglers who think 
singing to be a loud noise. Let the sound be pleasant no 
matter how low it may be. As they acquire power their 
voices will ring out loudly enough. C. C. Parsons. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The first lesson, with little children, may be entirely 
oral, the teacher using vivid style and familiar language ; 
the aim being to create an interest in different natural 
features and products, and in the customs and occupations 
of people in different parts of the earth. The teaching 
cannot be too simple, the treatment of subjects too 
familiar. It is proper to presuppose a certain prepara- 
tion for geography in the primary schools, where the 
children will have heard of north, south, east, west; of 
plants and animals from hot and cold countries; and of dif- 
ferent ways of living in different places. The teacher of 
geography may begin, then, by talks about travelling over 
the great earth to see it, to got what is needed here, or to 
carry to. people in other parts what they need. She may 
address the imagination, andfmake the first lesson a series 
of word-pictures, as far as possible. Showing a globe, she 
may give an idea of the form and size of the earth; and 
by simple illustrations,—as, for instance, that plants grow 
on the lan@, and ships sail on the sea, and that everywhere 
birds fly into the air—she may lead to the conception of 
land and water on the surface of the earth, and of air sur- 
rounding it. 

The study of the natural features may begin with object- 
teaching,—a hill, a pond, a river, whatever is known to, or 
can ke seen by, the children. Pictures,’or blackboard 
drawings, will serve to give the first ideas of unknown 
features; and a tray of moulder’s sand, in which the 
children will delight to form mountains, valleys, penin- 
sulas, etc., will be a valuable aid. After such conceptions, 
children will read intelligently the concise,expressions of 
the text-book, called definitions. 

What the earth affords on its surface (or vegetation and 
enimals) ; under its surface (as coal and metals); what the 
water affords (as fish, salt, and sponge); what is around 
the earth (leading to talks about wind, clouds, and rain), 
—these, and similar topics, will form a series of appropriate 
early lessons. 

The children will thus come naturally to the ‘need of 
maps, and by making a map of the streets in the vicinity 
of the schoolhouse, and a plan of the zchool-room, they 
will learn the difference between maps and pictures. 
Outline-maps of the grand divisions may be introduced ; 
and the children may learn to point out rivers, moun- 
tains, bays, and other natural features, designating very 
few, if any, by their special names. It will be natural 
next to compare these maps with the globe, and to show 
the pesition of the grand divisions there, and perhaps the 
equator and the hot and cold parts. By simple methods 
the maps of hemispheres may be explained, and then 


briefly studied, 


In the second year the children will be ready to take up 
such general study of the countries of each grand division 
as is adapted to their age. This study will be more in- 
teresting and useful if still largely oral, with such ex- 
planation of text that chiidren may catch its full meaning 
before attempting to read it for themselves, The teacher 
may think it wise to take very early in this course the 
study of our own vicinity, and state, and country, giving 
more time and detail to it than to other parts. Map- 
drawing may be associated with this study of countries 
from the beginning, through it may not be desirable to 
insist yet upou drawing from memory. 

A class will thus be prepared for what may be designat- 
ed the second stage of study ; or to take up a more care- 
ful, systematic course. This would naturally begin with 
further consideration of the form of the earth, the ob- 
servation of the circles on the globe, easy statements 
and illustrations of the earth's motions, seasons, zones, 
and of the life of man as dependent upon sorface, climate, 
and civilization. Here it would be interesting to point 
out the earliest civilized countries, to trace briefly the pro- 
gress of discovery, and the transplanting of languages, 
manners, and customs, by colonization. 

Then would follow the careful study of the physical and 
political characteristics of different countr‘es, noting the 
dependence of the latter upon the former, and important 

istorical associations, givicg more or less time to each 
untry according to its*importance. Recitation by topics 
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and map-drawing will be the indispensable accompani- 
ments of this course. Rapid sketching of maps on slate 
or blackboard, as an gid to the study of countries and for 
reference during recitations, will be useful; but elabo- 
rately finished maps are unnecessary. It may be sug- 
gested that, while a system of triangulation is an aid 
to many pupils, it is more difficult for others to hold it in 
the memory than to draw good outlines without it. 

The third and last stage of study is intended to be a 
generai review, with special attention to important points. 
The pupils of the first class are mature enough to form 
clear conceptions of the phenomena that belong to as- 
tronomical and physical geography, and of their effects 
upon climate and civilization, They can consider more 
fully than before the earth as a planet; the changes of the 
season ; the variation in the length of day and night in 
different parts of the earth’; the different Caily path of the 
sun at different seasons; the variation in time as corres- 
ponding to variation in longitude; the causes of winds 
and currents; the contrasts in contour ’andy relief and 
natural scenery'; the commercial and political relations of 
different nations, with the special interests of each. They 
can thus arrange and classify knowledge acquired in 
previous years, and make it a permanent possession. — By 
Boston Supervisors of Schools, 





Kindergarten. 


REMINISCENCES OF FRIEDRICH FREBEL. 

“In the year 1849, at the end of May, I arrived at the 
baths of Liebenstein, and took up my abode in the same 
house ax in the previous year. After the usual saluta- 
tions, my landlady, in answer to my inquiry for what 
was going on, told me that, a tew weeks before, a man 
had seitled down on a small farm near the Springs, who 
danced and played with the village children, and there- 
fore went by the name of alter Narr (natural fool). 
Some days after, I met, on my walk, this so called 
natural fool: a tall, spare man, with long, gray hair, 
was leading a troop of village children, between the 
ages of three and eight, most of them barefooted, and 
but scantily clothed, who marched two and two, up a 
hill, where, having marshaled them fo~ a play, he sang 
with them a song belonging to it. The loving patience 
and abandon with which he did this, the whole bear- 
ing of the man, while the child-en played under his 
watchful care, were so affecting to behold, that tears 
stood in my companion’s eyes as well as in my own; 
and I said to her. “This man is called a ‘natural fool’ by 
these people; perhaps he is one of those rare beings, who, 
in their life-time, are ridiculed and stoned by contem- 
poraries, but to whom future generations build monu- 
ments.” 

“The play being ended, I approached the man with the 
words, “You are interested, I see, in the education of the 
people.” “Yes,” said he, fixing kind, friendly eyes upon 
me, “it is that which is most needed at this crisis.” I 
said, “Unless the people are other than they are, all 
the splendid ideals that we are building in the present 
for the future are vain; they cannot be realized.” “That 
is true,” he replied ; but the other people will not come 
unless we raise them. Therefore we must be busy with 
the children.” “But where shall the right education come 
from?” I asked; “what is called education seems mostly 
sin and folly, putting human nature into the straight jacket 
of conventional prejudices and unnatural laws, cramming 
the mere brain with what strifles all healthy germs.” 
“Well, perhaps I have found something that may pre- 
vent this, and make untrammeled development possible. 
Will you,” he continued, “come with me and visit my in- 
stitution? We will then speak more freely, and under- 
stand each other better.” 

“T was more than willing; and he had led the way to a 
country house, which stood in the midst of a large yard, 
surrounded by outhouses. He had rented this place to 
educate a class of girls (one was his niece, Henriette 
Breymann) to become kindergartners. In a spacious 
room, in the midst of which stood a large table, he in- 
troduced me to his scholars, and told me the different 
duties assigned to each in the house-keeping. He 
then opened a closet containing his gifts and occupation 
materials, explaining the use of each, which, at the 
moment gave me very little light on his method. But I re- 
tained the memory of one sentence, never to be forgotten : 
“Man is a creative being.” 

“The man, his individuality, and his manner, made the 


ject ; and how much of the work’of finding out what quarts 


found a true man, with an original, unequivocal nature. 
Ali this while I had not known his name; but when one 
of his pupils called him Mr. Froebel, I remembered having 
once heard of a man of the name, who “was attempting to 
educate children by playing,” and how ridiculous it had 
seemed to me then; for I had only thought of empty 
play, overlooking the “deep meaning” that “often lies in 
childish play.” 

“One needed to see Froebel with his clars,in order to 
know his genius for demonstration; no one could avoid 
receiving the deepest impression, who saw him in that 
circle of young maidens, teaching with that enthusiasm 
which only an overwhelming conviction lends to the truth 
announced ; with that love for his subject which communi- 
cated his enthusiam to his hearers, and that patience which 
could not be wearied down. 

“A great part of his scholars may not have fully com- 
prehended his words; for that which he was teaching 
often far transcended their accustomed sphere of thought ; 
and his strange mode of speech m de it difficult for 
them to understand; but the spirit of the matter pen- 
etrated their hearts, and, in the course of his teaching, 
gave them at least a partial understanding of it. And 
truly, in those who could understand with the heart, 
and loved the subject, the mind was thoroughly awakened. 
Yet it cannot be denied that some of the scholars of 
Froebel carried into their own subsequent activity nothing 
but the practice of the occupations of the kindergarten, and 
too often, alas! that assumption and affectation of known- 
ing everything, which is the farthest thing from real 
knowledge. 

“But the learning of the practical occupations and plays, 
in their logical connection, and with their spiritual con- 
tents, acted upon the least gifted of these young maidens, 
whose comprehension of the scope of thing was circum- 
scribed. The full measure of it, indeed, was hardly ap- 
preciated, then, by the most highly gifted and most com- 
pletety developed. 

“The understanding of his dark d'scoucre was also 
facilitated by the accompanying demonstrations. Tears 
would overflow from the eyes of his scholars, when, with 
his outstreaming love of humanity, be would speak of the 
helplessness of little children, exposed to all harms by 
the arbitrary way in which they are managed, but whom 
God had entrusted to the female sex, to be educated into 
the full measure of humanity-—children of God to be led 
back, with consciousness, to Him, from whom they had 
unconsciously come forth—and when he further emphasized 
“the great responsibility which was imposed upon women, ! 
as educators of the human race—a responsibility which 
was doubled in our day, whose problems are so great and 
difficult to solve, that the male sex alone is found unable 
to solve them.”—Marennotz Von Butow. 





- 


Oral Teaching. 





If the mineral quartz is to be taught, then commence 
thefteaching by placing some quartz in the hands of the 
student, require him to test its hardness by the use of a 
knife or by a piece of glass; let him, with a flame and a 
blowpipe, apply heat to it and find that it is infusible ; let 
him pour acid upon it and find that it is insoluble in acid; 
let him observe with his'own eyes thatjit crystallizes in 
six-sided prisms. 

Now, permit the pupil to repeat what he has learned. 
He will say that the mineral he has studied is hard enough 
to scratch glass, is infusible, insoluble in acid,fand that it 
erystallizes in the form of six-sided prisms. Then say to 
him that such a mineral is quartz, and call for a definition, 
The pupil will define by stating what he has observed in 
the order of his observation, as follows: 

Quartz is a mineral hard enough to scratch glass, infus- 
ible, insoluble in acid, and crystallizes in the form of six- 
sided prisms. 

This is an example of the correct oral teaching of an ob- 


is, has been done by the teacher,? 

All those objects of thought that exist only in the mind, 
are called subjects. We will now give an example of the 
oral teaching of a subject. 
Teacher. Make some expression of birds. 
Pupil. Birds are flying. 

T. Of what is something said ? 

P. Something is said of birds. 

T. For what is the word “birds ” used? 

P. The word “birds” is used to name that of which 





T. Call such a word in an expression, its subject; 
define. 

P. The subject of an expression is that word in it used 
to name that of which something is said. 

T. Tell me for what the words “ are flying” are used. 

P, The words “ are flying” are used to express some- 
thing of that named by the subject. 

T. Such a part of an expression is the “ predicate.” 

P. The predicate of an expression is that part of it used 
to express something of that named by the subject. 

T. What have you now found of the expression, “birds 
are flying ?” 

P. It is found to be made of a subject “birds,” and a 
predicate, “are flying.” 

T. Call such an expression a proposition ; define a pro- 
position, 

P. A proposition is an expression made of a subject and 
predicate. 

If we now examine what has been done in teaching a 
proposition, it will be found that the teacher has done no- 
thing except to guide the pupil in his thinking, and to 
give names to that which the pupil discovers. 

If the method employed in teaching a proposition is 
compared to the method in teaching quartz, the two me- 
thods will be found to be one. 

In both cases, the object of thought was brought before 
the mind of the pupil. In both cases, the pupil was led, 
by his own observation, to find the marks in which the ob- 
jects of his thoughts were to be distinguished from all 
other objects. In both cases alike, the pupil was led to 
make his own definitions, by making an expression of 
those marks he had observed, and in the order of hix ob- 
servation. By such teaching, no verbal memory is 
used, 

The pupil is lsd to do something, and to express what 
he has done, and the expression is so associated with the 
doing, that the memory of the one involves the memory 
of the other. Ifwe now refer to what has been taught of 
the way the mind acquires its discipline and its knowledge, 
and to what has been taught of oral teaching, it will ap- 
pear that the latter is perfectly adapted to occasion the 
former, and that written teaching is easy to be done, 
but treacherous,—presenting forms without the sub- 
stance. 

Some say that a defect is found in oral teaching in that 
it is impossible to present all objects of study as we teach. 
It is true, we cannot present all objects, and it is equally 
true that we can never know those objects, as they are in 
themselves, which we cannot actually present. This is 
not due to a defect in oral teaching, but to a law of neces- 
sity, by which our activity and knowledge are limited, 
and from which we may not, in this life hope to escape. 

Our teachers must study carefully the subjects they 
teach; they must learn the way the mind is trained and 
knowledge acquired; they must adapt their mode fof 
teaching to the wants of the mind that is to be trained, 
until it can act rightly, and acquire true knowledge of 
iteelf—J. W. Dickson. 
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Question. 





What was the “ Roman Wall” referred to in history ? 

The question is somewhat indefinite, as it refers to 
several structures, viz.: 

1. A line of forts built by Agricola, A. D. 81, from the 
Forth te the Clyde. 

2. A wall from the Tyne to the Solway, bnilt at the 

3. The rampart of Antoninus—which followed Agricola’s 
line of forts—built A. D. 140. 

4. The rampart of Severus—following substantially the 
same course as that of Hadrian—built A. D, 209. 
There was, for many years,a Roman wall; there were 
Roman walls built in ‘wo different places; Romon walls 
were thrice built—which facts may serve to reconcile the 
differing statements of historians. 
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For the New Yor« Somvot Jounmar. 
Lessons in Pronunciation, No. 4. 


I send a list of words which are often mispronounced. 
My plan is to select a few each day, consult the dictionary, 
and then give them to my class to repeat over and over, 
I do not give the incorrect pronunciations, only the correct, 
for there are ears that are not fine enough to distinguish a 
slight difference, and it is apt to be confusing to many. I 
have the words introduced into sentences by one pupil and 














most profound impression upon me. I knew that I had 





something is said 








spelled by another, to make a little variety; usually, 
zoolegy, yolk, virago, turbine, tour, trow, tiara, thyme, 
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telegraphy, tassel, suit, strata, soot, sonnet, soiree, salmon, 
romanve, robust, repartee, raspberry, pristine, radish, 
rapine, prairie, polonaise, plateau, pianist, piano forte, 
orang-outang, Orion, orchestra, nausea, naivete, mogul, 
libertine, leisure, jaguar, heinous, homecepathy, height, 
gitaffe, ghoul, finesse, European, equipage, , eneore, ducat, 
dishabille, AZgean Sea, Marmora, Mont Cenis, Moscow, 
Potosi, Port Said, Pompeii, Odessa, Nuecus, Edinburgh, 
Ecuador, Ivry, Nessina, Bombay. 





Golden Thoughts. 
pute to,be,written upon the blackbord, to be leamed end copied by the 
Tuere are the beauties of character which, like the 
night-blooming cereus, are closed agaist the glare and 
turbulence of every-day lite, and bloom only in the shade 
and solitude, and beneath the quite stars.—TuckeRMAN. 
Wuar is the true test of character, unless it be its pro- 
gressive development in the bustle and turmoil, in the 
action and reaction of daily life.—Gorrue. 





Ir is with nations as with individuals—those who know 
the least of others think the highest of themselves; for 
the whole family of pride and ignorance are incestuous, 
and mutuallyjbeget"each other.— Lacon. 

Every man’s work pursued steadily, tends to become an 
end of itself;‘and so to bridge over the loneliness of his life. 
Georce Exror, 

One by one thy duties wait thee ; 
Let thy whole strength go to each; 


Let no future dreams elate thee; 
Learn thou first what these can teach, 


—Apetainpe A. Proctor. 





An Exercise in Synonyms. 





Some one has published the following amusing illustra- 
tions of the confusion into which badly-taught pupils 
plunge when exercised in synonyms: A teacher having 
explained that “obligatory” meart “binding,” a scholar 
wrote, “The obligatory of the book is worn out.” “Di- 


lated” means “spread out,” and another pupil, fond of big! ment of the Normal College. 
words, wrote, “The washer-woman dilated her clothes on | 


the grass,” 

“Exhausted” is the same as “worn out,” when applied 
to a person, but a boy vsed it of a coat, as, “The boy's 
coat is exhausted.” A precipice is a steep place, but an- 
other pupil wrote, “A woman ran up a precipice several 
times after her child.” 

A gauzy substance is necessarily thin, and a scholar said 
of a’ hen that did not get enough corn, “I have a gauzy 
hen.” One definition given ot “effervesce” was “tojwork.” 
Consequently one boy worte, “John’s father was sick, and 
he tried to effervesce on the boulevard, but he couldn’t.” 

When the class was reading Tennyson's lines’ beginning 
with, “Ring out, Wild Bells,” and they came to the line 
“Ring out foul shapes,” the teacher asked what was meant 
by “foul shapes.” “Chickens, I suppose,” was the an- 
swer. 

A visitor, examining a class at random, turned to “Re- 
flections at Westminister Abbey,” and lighting upon an ex- 
traordinarily stupid girl, asks, ‘‘What is an abbey ?” 

The girl replied, “Abbey, abbey? Why, an abbey is 
an alley-way.” 

Visitor, thinking to draw her out, said, ‘Well, let us 
see. What is the meaning of reflections?” The girl 
couldn’t tell. 

Visitor—Now try. Perhaps you can get it through the 
etymology, What is the meaning of “re?” 

Girl—Back. 

Visitor—Now the last part of the werd comes from a 
Latin word meaning “to throw.” Now can you tell me 
the meaning of “Reflections at Westminister Abbey ?” 

Girl (eagerly)—Yes, to throw something back in an 
alley-way. 





 Axonc the reports of an increasing toleration in Russia 
toward the non-orthodox sects and other persons, is one 
that the churches from which the Old Believers were 
violently excluded forty years ago will be restored to 
them; another is that the Ozar's birthday will this year 
be signalized by the publication of several decrees, one of 
which will grant equal rights to Dissenters; while still 
another is that an extensive amuesty will be proclaimed for 
political offenders and that in this even Poland will share. 





As we were transfering our forms to the press rooms 
the other evening, they met with an accident (“pi-ing” 
four pages of our forms), which caused the present delay. 














EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Commissioners met May 5. . 

Mr. Bell was granted leave of absence for this and the 
next meeting. 

The Trustees of the Fifth Ward, recommended Henry 
V. Crawford for Trustee, in place of Dr. W. L. Harding, 
resigned. Referred. 

The Supt. of Truancy for April reports: 





Children kept at home by parents 339 
“ - “ sickness 215 
“ 4 ” poverty . . - Ct 
Truants returned to school, pou iy ‘ 838 


od committed to Reformatory Institutions, 20 
None-attendants placed in school, . : . 58 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., and John Church & Co., applied 

to have certain books placed on List of Supplies. Re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Mason offered a resolution, that the Principals of 
the different schools and departments make their own se- 
lections for prose and verse recitations; also to select the 
music to be used. Adopted. 

Mr. Manierre offered a resolution, that the Committee 
on Supplies furnish on the requisition of Principals, sheet 
music for use in introductory exercises and special occa- 
sions, in value not to exceed $2 per annum for each 
schoo). 

Mr. Wetmore offered a resolution, that the Executive 
Committee on Nautical School make a requisition upon 
the Comptroller for a banker’s letter of credit, in favor of 
Henry Erben, Superintendent of the Nautical School. for 
the sum of six hundred pounds (£600), to be used by him , 
as may be needed, for obtaining funds for the payment of 
the salaries of the officers, and the wages of the crew of 
the ship St. Marys, and for supplies, repairs, port dues, 
pilotage, etc., at such foreign port or ports as may be vis- 
ited during the summer cruise of said shin. Adopted. 

Mr. Wickham offered a resolution, that Miss Mary Fos- 








ter be appointed a junior teacher in the Training Depart- 


‘NTue trustees of the Metropolitan Art Museum have for 
some time been discussing the question of establishing an 
industrial art school in connection with that institution, 
and the necessity for a move in this direction has be- 
come to them, day by day, more apparent. They have 
seen from general observation and know from experi- 
ence in a few particular cases that there is considerable 
talent among the working youths of this city, which, if 
sufficiently encouraged and developed through the 
agency of a thoroughly technical school, would furnish 
to New York such a class of mechanics and artificers 
as would place her on a level with other manufactur- 
ing capitals in this respect. It is not tbat foreign talent 
is so vastly superior to anything that could be obtained 
here, but that in capitals like London, Paris and 
Dresden the opportunities of development, through in- 
dustrial schools which receive national encourage- 
ment, bring out the talent that otherwise might have 
remained latent. The trustees of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum wish that institution to have a higher 
function than that of simply exciting the people's taste 
for the beautiful. They look to it to establish an edvca-' 
tional influence by becoming the fountain-head of in- 
dustrial and [technical schools which they hope to see 
established in this city. 

A beginning in the right direction was made last No- 
vember when the trustees, assisted financially by a friend 
to the cause, opened a small industrial school on the 
northwest corner of Sixteenth street and Broadway. 
From that date to the present time they have opened 
the school for four evenings in each week, and the present 
season closes next Thursday. The chiet sim of this school 
was to find out if it could discover and develop good de- 
signers. The results have been most encouraging to those 
interested. In this school there have been two classes— 
one for drawing and designing as applied to wood work 
superintended by Mr. A. Sandier, and the other for 
drawing or designing as applied to the metal work which 
has been under the direction of Mr. Atwood. The num- 
ber that has attended this school is twenty-five, and their 
ages range trom sixteen to thirty. The success attendant 


upon this small experiment, for so it may be called, had 
caused the trustees to make known the great want felt for 
the establishment of an industrial art school on an exten- 





sive scale. This came to the ears of a well-known city 
capitalist, whose name is not to be given for the present, + 














but who having inquired into the matter and seen the 
benefits that an institution of this kind would be to the 
city and State, made the trustees the following mag- 
nificent offer— namely, to give them the use of a plot 
of ground in First avenue, west of Sixty-seventh street, 
having 200 feet on First avenue and a depth of 130 
feet, free of rent for three years; and to erect at his 
own expense a large one story building with a frontage 
of 200 feet and wings on either side, the entire depth of 
the lot. He further promises to incur the sole expense of 
starting the schools and keeping them. in working order 
for a period of three years. The building will be com- 
menced at once, and the trustees* hope it will be com~- 
pleted and ready for use before the beginning of next 
year. They expect to furnish New York with the best 
industrial art without having recourse to tne foreign 
element. They will start with two schools, one in paint- 
ing and the other in carving. Both willbe open in the 
daytime. They say that if the State and the public 
generally will aid in supporting a technical school, and by 
so doing help to raise up skilled mechanics, they wilt 
be doing more in that way than in any other to "establish 
the supremacy of New York over other manufacturing 
capitals. The working of the schools will be modelled on 
that of the South Kensington schools in London. Thougt 
only two classes will be started _at first others will be ad- 
ded as occasion offer.— Herald. 
ELSEWHERE. 

Tne University of Nebraska has 259 students, a large 
proportion of the number being women. 

Tue report of the New York State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shows that there were during the past 
year 1,628,727 children in the state between the ages of 
five and twenty-one. The number enrolled in the public 
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schools was 1,030,041 and the average daily attendance 


was 570,382. 

An order has been issued by the Minister of Education 
in Greece requiring that the highest classes in all the com- 
mon schools in the Kingdom shall use as a text-book the 
New Testament in the original Greek. It was only four 
years ago that the Holy Synod of the Greek Ohurch pro- 


Jhibited as injurious the use of a long list of books, among 


which were the Old and New Testaments as published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Wasuineton.—Mrs. and Miss Pollock held a Froebel 
Anniversary at the Kindergarten Normal Institute, in 
which songs and movement games delighted the audience. 
This was followed by a collation. One hundred children 
sat down together, being the pupils with some of their 
little friends, At the close of the entertainment Mrs. Pol- 
lock made a few remarks to the children, asking them to 
gratefully remember these happy times, and when grown 
up they should all try to give the full Kindergarten to the 
poor. 

France has several agriculture! schools for girls. Ove 
near Rouen was begun by a Sister of Charity on a capital 
of one franc. Her first pupils were two little girls, just 
discharged from prison. The school now has a capital of 
$160,000 and trains 300 girls, ranging from six years of 
age to eighteen. The farm, entirely cultivated by them, 
is over 400 acres in extent. Twenty-five Sisters form the 
staff of teachers. More than one medal of the French 
Agricultural Society has been awarded to this establish- 
ment at Darnetel, and the pupils are in great demand all 
over Normandy on account of their skill. They go out as 
stewards, gardeners, farm-managers, dairy-women and 
laundresses, Lach girl has on leaving an outfit and a small 
sum of money earned in spare hours. If they want a 
home, they can always return to Darnetel. 


Ta late meeting of the American Froebel Union in this 
city furnished proofs of the hold that the Froebel idea has 
on the civilized world. It is now more than fifty years 
since Friedrich Froebel published the book that gave the 
first announcement of his system‘ of education, and nearly 
thirty years since the Prussian Government prohibited 
all Kindergarten in which his method was employed, on 
the ground of its communistic tendencies. At the meet- 
ing held here three weeks ago letters were read from aux- 
iliary societies in San Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, De- 
troit, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, London, Berlin, 
Dresden, Geneva, and Naples. The Western world seems 
to endorse the system. Probably no objection will now 
be made on the score of revolutionary*tendencies. There 
are some persons who think that the Kindergarten is an 
unfortunate attempt to make an artificial, rayal road to 
learning ; to confound study with play ; t: weaken the in- 
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tellectual stamina of childhood, by taking away the de- 
mand for study. But public opinion is fast striding over 
this objection, and is inclined to hold that the occasions 
for serious work come soon enough in the child’s life. The 
Kindergarten is, in fact, not a disciplinary school; but a 
plan for facilitating primary acquisition. It is precisely 
what the university is not. With the changes in the 
constitution of the American Froebel Union adopted in 
Boston a month ago, we trzat that its efficiency will be in- 
creased and that the experimen it is making may have a 
air trial in this country.— Jndependent. 

Ricauoxn Oounty.—On Monday May 3, the teachers of 
Richmond County, New York, assembled in the Gore 
street school-house, Stapleton, Staten Island. Commis- 
sioner King was unanimously called to the chair. He 
began with a most encouraging address, in which the past 
and present condition of Richmond County Schools was 
briefly touched upon and a still brighter future prog- 
nosticated for them. He expressed himself strongly in 
favored of the Quincy methed. Prof. John Kennedy next 
spoke—Suhject “Uses of Institutes.” He admitted that 
this (Richmond County) Institute had used him well. 
Prof. James Johonnot followed with a lesson on the 
“growth and nature of the mind.” It is impossible to 
follow these gentlemen through a week's work; to be ap- 
preciated they must be heard andthe oftener they are 
heard they more they will be appreciated. Kennedy has 
all the ardor and fire of youth, is a a perfect enthusiast in 
the cause of education, and without rising above the level 
of his hearers becomes at times simply eloquent. Johon- 
not has a persuasive eloquence, and placidity of temper 
which together with his sound doctrine and frank hearing 
gained him host of friends 

Rev. Dr. Brownlee offered a prize for the least number 
of mistakes made in spelling 50 words. Mis‘ Griffith was 
suceessful with 46 of them and received a copy of Rous- 
sillet’s History of India. On Thursday afternoon State 
Supt. Gilmore addressed the Institute for an hour and was 
listened to with pleasure. On Friday, Recitations were 
given by Miss Gracie Ourtiss and Miss Hoyt. A resvlu- 
tion was passed to petition the Legislature to establish a 
Normal School on Staten Island. 

None who were present will fail to carry to the fields of 
labor, recollection of courtesies extended to us by Dr. 
King, Rev. Drs. Brownlee and Rockwell, Professors Ken- 
nedy and Johonnot, Rev. J. H. Sinclair and others too 
numerous to mention. R. H. O. 


Tioga County.—The County Association met at Spen- 
cer, April 29, 30 and May 1, and had a profitable ses- 
sion. On Thursday evening the teachers were welcomed 
by Rev. Stephen Vorhis, President Board of Education. 
Then there was a class in calisthenies from Candor 
Schools, conducted by G. L, Graham, and a lecture, 
“Wanted A Man,” by Rev. A. L. Smalley. On Friday 
morning, there was a lesson in civil government, by H. 
H. Hutton; class exercise in American history, by F. J. 
Vose; a paper, “Are You a Teacher?” by E. C. Barto, a 
class exercise in geography, Miss Nelia S. Lott ; a paper, 
“School-Room Education,” by F. H. Fenno, a class 
exercise in primary reading, Miss Carrie Hedges; paper 
“What to Teach, and How,” by A. P. Minturn; class 
exercise in elementary geography and intermediate read- 
ing, by Miss Helen Bush; exercise in elementary botany, 
by G. L. Grabam. Friday afternoon a class exercise in 
impromptu composition and letter writing, by Miss Mary 
J. Lewis; qualifications of teachers, Com. A. B, Humphrey, 
“Why is the Study of English Grammar Disliked in Country 
Schools? What is the Remedy ?” L. O. Eastman ; the use 
of “ Quincy Method ” of teaching geography illustrated by 
the moulding board. Also, a lesson in language, by L. C. 
Foster, “How to Teach Primary Reading,” A. L. Drum- 
mond. In the evening, after singing and recitations, there 
was a lecture, “ Educational Fallacies,” by Frank S. 
Capen, Professor of mathematics, Oortlan¢ Normal 
School, On Saturday morning, there was “How to 


teach common fractions and percen " E. ©. Barto; 
“The Teacher's Mission,” by Miss Ida A. Clarke, “Analysis 
and Parsing,” by Miss Fanny Swartwood, “elementary 
sounds of ish language,” with Diacritical marks, b 
H. H. Hutton, class exercise in advanced reading, b 
C. Barto, others followed. Election of officers and ap. 
pointment of committees, 

We consider, on the whole, the above program to be the 
most sensible we have seen for a long time. As a usual 
thing the teachers are so i i 


anything abeut them wien meet. It is time this 
thing hed an end, All tg A the Tioga County As- 
sociation! Long may their banner wave! 


LETTERS. 


To the Editoreof the New Yore Scnoot Jovrwat. 

Ihave been looking over the compositions from my 
class, and have made a list of the titles of different ones. 
T always leave the subject at my pupils’ option. I know 
that many teachers provide eubjects themselves, and to 
them perhaps my list may suggest new ones, 





My Dream. New Years Dav. 
Friendship. The Lily of the Valley. 
Adventure in a Car. The Walking Match. 
Spring. Perseverance. 
Base-Ball. Tobacco. 
Manufactories. Progress of Literature. 
A Ride in a Car. Samuel Johnson. 
Little Dick. Streets of China. 
Ants. Domestic Education. 
A Steam Thresher. Memory. 
The Giant Fire, True Politeness. 
Bad Habits. The Cow. 
Never Despair. Words. 
Life is Real. Experience of a Night. 
A School Story. History of a Pin. 
Shells. Christmas. 
| An Allegory. Daniel Boone. 
Human Nature. The State of Illinois. 
Water. Songs. 
Wealth and Worth. Broken Vase. 
Thanksgiving. A Smart Dog. 
What I Have to See. A Stormy Night. 
Minor Events. Success in Life. 


The Silver Rule. 
The Human Body. 
Departure of Autumn. 
My Visit. 
The New Year. 

I would like to see some articles in the JourwaL u 
the composition class. R. G. 


Jo the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journar: 


“James Saxon,” 

Dear Sir : In the Jovrnat you complain that Brooklyn is 
dead, and do not know the cause unless it be Supt. Field. 
I think you need look no further for the cause. A petty 
politician elevated to the Superintendency, does not 
usually infuse much educational life into the schools. But 
there are scores of live teachers in Brooklyn. Intelligent, 
wide-awake, and earnest, they echo the cry of those in 
ancient times, “ How long, O, Lord how long !” x. 


Little Things. 

General Grant. 

How to Improve Spare Mo- 
ments. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Sornoctss; by Lewis Campbell. D. Appleton & Co. 

This volume, one of the series of “Classical Writers," 
edited by J. R. Green, is in many respects a model of 
condensed biography and criticism. Mr. Campbell has 
sketched the man and his work, and has succeeded in 
conveying very clear impressions of the genius of the 
great tragedian. The Grecian tragedy illustrates etrik- 
ingly the Greek genius, and any real comprehension of 
its scope, its aims and its spirit brings one into very 
close relations with the Greek character. Mr. Campbell 
discusses and defines the origin and scope of dramatic 
art, and shows with what power and beauty these 
tragedians illustrated in pathetie stories the ideas of fate 
and destiny which held sway in the mind of Greece. 
schylus, Sophocles and Euripides ‘represent three 
successive stages in the development of the drama; 
Zschylus portraying men as demi-gods, Sophocles as 
heroes, ‘and Eoripides as entirely human. The same 
materials of fable serve all three, but each poet has his 
own point of view, and in the treatment of ethical ideas 
and of poetic form there is a wide difference. Of the three 
Sophocles is perhaps the greatest as a pure dramatist, and 
of this book it may be said ‘that no other work condenses 
so satisfactorily the facts of his life and the characteristics 
of his genius. 

A Ssconp Reaper, by Supts. W. T. Harris, A. J. Rickoff 
and Mark Bailey. D. Appleton & Co. 

The object of all reading-books should be to teach the 





power and taste. This volume, one of a most valuable 
series of readers, has features that will surely give it an ex- 
tensive place. No teacher can look at it without seeing 
its fitness for the school-room. The first lesson, “ The 
Swing ™ (iliustrated), brings a well known object before 
‘the child. The next, “The Fox,” “The Wren,” “The 





Rose,” &c. All these exhibit correct educational prinei- 

ples. The child must understand what he reads. This\ ts 

put down asa maxim. It is no less so that he be set to 

read what he is able to understend. The reader is hand 

somely illustrated, and is one that will attract any pupil. 
MAGAZINES. 

An article by Wilkie Collins on the “Copy-right ques- 
tion,” is announced for the June number of the Jnterna- 
tional Review. It will be looked for with interest. 

An admirable feature in Kunkel’s Musical Review (St. 
Louis), is “The Lesson” of each month. For April 
there is a song, “I Love But Thee,” by Alfred G, 
Robyn, and an instrumental piece, “Love's Devotion, 
by Robert Goldbeck. A lesson is given upon the latter by 
the composer which shows the way it should be played. 

Goullard's Monthly Journal of Music (Boston), is the 
cheapest paper of its kind published. The number before 
us, althongh not a late one, contains four selections—two 
vocal and two instrumental. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Advertising Agency Business, F. W. Ayer & Co.— 
Philadelphia Fallacies About Total Abstinence, by Canon 
Wilberforce, price ten cents. The Evil and the Remedy, 
by Canon Wilberforce, price five cents; New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Society —Circular of Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary, 1879-80. 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


A Mathematical Correction. 











By Lawrence Stcrer Benson. 

The point discussed in the Journat, by Prof. Huffaker, 
as falsifying my reasoning, does not really do so, but is 
the same point that I have myself stated on “page 12, of 
my “Mathematics in a Dilemma,” as affording a cvntra- 
diction of Euclid I, 47. This proposiiion has. been made, 
by mathematicians, the basis of their numerous calcula- 
tions. But, on pages 10, 11, 12, of the above publication, 
I show that the Analytical equations, formulated from 
Euclid I, 47, give identical properties to the circle, 
ellipse, parabola and hyperbola, which is not true, be- 
cause these curves are distinct. I show, again, on pages 
7, 8, 9, that this same proposition makes the sine of 
on second greater than its subtending are. Surely, these 
facts prove that Euclid I, 47, is not reliable. 

The difficulty arises in this wise. Geometers have used 
area as the means of determining geometrical relations, 
whereas, area, like solidity, whether extended over a plane 
or projected in all directions is in conflict with abstractions 
of lines, and has no geometrical consideration. Therefore, 
Euclid I, 47, has limited application enly, namely, in the 
case of the right-angled isosceles triangle. And is true in 
this case, not from any principle of area, but because the 
perimeters of the squares described on the sides of the 
right-angled isosceles triangle have certain constant re- 
lations. Hence, because these relations are not constant 
for any right angled triangle which is not isosceles, in 
Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry and wherever in 
Mathematics, Euclid I, 47, is applied to right-angled 
triangles, not isosceles, discrepancies will appear, as 1 have 
shown. 

The relations and properties of magnitudes are entirely 
dependent upon shape. Consequently, every differently 
shaped magnitude has different relations and properties 
and it is, therefore, incorrect to use Euclid I, 47 in all 
right-angled triangles, as is done in Mathematics. Whence, 
we see why the Analytical equations give erroneous pro- 
perties to the circle, ellipse, parabola and hyperbola, and 
also, why Trigonometry makes the sine of one second 
exceed its subtending are. 

Geometers should, also, bear in mind that because mag- 
nitudes receive relations and properties from their shape, 
these relations and properties apply to such shape only, 
whence, they are derived, and therefore, results obtained 
by them are amenable to no other figure except similar to 
the one from which the relations and properties are de- 
termined. 

This is so, because Geometry is the science of abstract 
reasoning, where every principle ‘nust be precise and exact, 
and, where nothing can be predicted on inference or 


pupils to read and love reading. That is, it should impart | analogy 


Now Prof. Huffaker attributes astronomical errors to 
imperfect instruments and immense distances, yet obser- 
vations for eclipses, time of orbits, and all phenomena, are 
notorious for their correctness, even to a moment, Then, 
it is not instruments which are at fault. Besides, it is very 





remarkable that there shoud he the eam ratios »° Ji'- 
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ference between the calculations of Airy for the mean dis- 
tance of the earth from the Sun, and the estimates of 
LeVerrier, based on Foucault’s experiments, as there is 
between the present Trigonometry and my corrections. 

These facts show that mathematical reasoning is at 
fault, because Analytical Geometry is in conflict with 
the proposition of Archimedes for the parabola, as I have 
shown on"page 14,!of my “Mathematics ina Dilemma,” and 
the Royal Society of London, by experiment, has shown 
that a glass sphere displaces less water, in vessel, than 
what calculus or Analytical Geometry requires. 





For the New Yor«x Sonoon Jovswat. 


George Eliot. 





By Autos M. Ketxoae. 

§ From the time when tne first of George Eliot’s writings 
appeared in the London magazines, the life of Marian 
Evans, the real name of the novelist,,has been brought into 
prominence. One of her books, ‘“‘ Adam Bede,” would 
have made her famous, but when this has been followed 
in intervals of from two te five years by “Mill on the 
Floss,” ‘Silas Marner,” “Felix Holt,” ‘“ Middlemarch ” 
and “Daniel Deronda,” it has given her the undisputed 
right to the title of “the greatest living female writer.” 
The proceeds from cach of these works have been large, 
|‘ Middlemarch” and “Daniel Deronda,” each, bringing 
about’$40,000; and her total earnings are estimated at 
$250,000. “‘ Adam Bede” has been translatedjinto French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Russian. ‘It brought her the 
acquaintance of a number of literary men, among them 
Herbert) Spencer, who wished to marry her, Dickens, 
Adolphus Trollope, Matthew Arnold, Wilkie Collins, 
Charles Reade, Theckary, John Stewart Mill and John 
Henry Lewes, with whom several years ago'she allied her- 
self, but could‘ not marry as his wife’was" living. Less 
than two years ago Mr. Lewes died, and since then she 
has edited two’ posthunous volumes’ of his ,treatise on 
philosophy ; last fall she published a collection of analytic 
essays, “Impressions of Theophrastus Such,” which she 
announced as her final publication. She is now sixty years 
of age, and her marriage to a Mr. Cross of London is an- 
nounced. 

Although she is so widely known, very little can be 
said of her personally. She lives quietly in London, does 
not go out socially or {court attention, and is an assiduous 
worker. Her childhood was spent in Warwicksixire with 
8 clergyman, who adopted her for the sake of training her 
intellect, which as a girl wasJremarkable, At twenty- 
two years of age she went to London designing to support 
herselt by writing. For five years she contributed 
thoughtful, solid papers to the leading papers and maga- 
zines, few persons suspecting their writer to,be a woman, 
and then became editor of the Westminster, the organ of 
the advanced liberals in philosophy, religion and politics. 
It was not until her thirty-seventh year that she wrote 
her first novel, “Adam Bede.” Six volumes of her poetry 
have appeared, but have not given her additional tame, 
although she is said to like them better than her prose. 
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Primary Teachers. 





By Aurce A. Draper. 

I am astaunch advocate of the doctrine, “ pay teachers 
what they are worth.” And gool primary teachers mer- 
rit as large a salary as is bestowed on any teacher in the 
higher department. Good teachers (and no school should 
tolerate any other) merit an ample remuneration, no mat- 
ter what department they are in. 

And why, oh, ye wise ones will inferior teachers do for 
the primary departments? Ignoramuses are a curse any 
where in our schools. That you cannot afford to have 
such in the schools, if they work for nothing, and least of 
allin the primary department; for here is the very place 
where a perfect foundation must be laid, upon which the 
building must be erected. 

It is the imperative duty of parents to choose for school 
officers only such men as know ihe fecessity of good 
teachers in every grade in their schools. Men who will do 
their utmost to place the best primary teachers in the 
schools proper remuneration can command. Net those 
men who use the schools for “ladders,” nor those who 
think “they all teach pretty much alike.* The primary 


teacher has something vastly more important to do than 
to teach A. B. O. Every pupil is, figuratively speaking, so 
much clay to be kept wet and worked upon by the teacher. 
Ugly prominences here, and homely defects there, must 





disappear under the magic of educated and skillfil hands. 
Actual deformities disappear under their kind but firm 
touch. In the primary department must be, cultivated, 
obedience, truthfulness, studiousness, application, obser- 
vation, and perseverence, and according to the degree of 
cultivation children receive in these essentials of educa- 
tion, the only firm and safe foundation for knowledge, will 
be their progress in school, and their. prosperity and hap- 
piness in the years of maturity. 

The primary teacher must have an accurate knowledge 
of human nature. He or she must know the human heart, 
be able to penetrate into the innermost recesses of the 


mind, and cultivate all the virtues inseparably connected 


with true and noble manhood and womanhood. The pri- 
mary teachers still more ‘than othersJneed an unusual 
amount of life and spirit. The hardest, the most perplex- 
ing and discouraging work one can undertake is to take 
charge of pupils almost or quite irreparably damaged by 
the abominations the great majority of young pupils are 
subjected to, under the name of primary instruction. The 
little folks need live teachers more than the large ones. 
And while it would hardly be consistent to demand of pri- 
mary teachers a knowledge of as many branches as those 
who teach in advanced classes, yet their teaching ability, 
and their general knowledge should be equally great. There 
is no reason why a primary teacher may not be the peer 
of any teacher or any one in intellect. But let the primary 
teachers take courage, for dark though it be at-present, the 
dawn is not so far off as many suppose. 





The Examination System in Education. 





Education should be a training to promote insight, power 
of thought, and facility in acquiring knowledge. Percep- 
tion, not memory, should be cultivated, and as the student 
can advance only by his own endeavors, he should be led 
through such a course of labor and original thought that he 
may came out an independent thinker, as well as a 
thorough scholar, in such branches of education as he has 
inclination: for. To obtain sucha training examinations 
should be means, nct ends. Fer example, instead of the 
student in political economy, history,’ philosophy, or 
mathematics being obliged to work, as now, with an ex- 
amination, perhaps of catch questions, ever in view, the 
examination might consist in original essays in the first 
three subjects, and the performance of a paper of great 
severity in the last, all being done at the student’s leisure 
and with such assistance as he can get from books. Here 
is a training similar to that in actual life; the best qualities 
in mind are brought out. while recitations can furnish the 
students with practice in answering questions, and the in- 
structor with opportunity of guiding the students and cor- 
recting their errors. The same principle should be ex- 
tended as far as possible in all studies, and also in pre- 
paratory schools, It has recently been tried at Harvard 
with signal success in the examinations for second-year 
honors in mathmatics, while in political economy and his- 
tory there is a tendency in the same direction. The adop- 
tion, also, in the Harvard Law Sehool of the “ case sys- 
tem,” which is based on the principle of letting the student 
do his own thinking in law, has caused independent 
thought to be more necessary than research for success in 
recitations; has infused ‘extraordinary vigor into the 
school, and made its recitation training unsurpassed. 

It may be objected that by such a system as I have pro- 
posed a prize would be placed on deception. Even if some 
obtain illegitimate assistance, it is not pertinent to the real 
issue, which is, What fis the best method for those who 
wish to improve? Natural shirkers will not receive much 
improvement by any method. Forcing a man to work 
does not improve him, as with the removal of the pressure 
he will return to his cld condition. What we want is not 
to lift young men up to a height and hold them there, but 
to enable them to rise by their own exertions.—Atlantic. 


Some Popular Notions About Animals, 


When the country swain, loitering along some lane, 
comes to a standstill to contemplate, with awe and won- 
der, the spectacle of a mass of the familiar “ hair-eels” or 
“hair-worms” wriggling about in a pool, he plods on his 
way firmly convinced that, as he has been taught to be 
lieve, he has just witnessed the results of the transforma- 
tion of some horse’s hairs into living creatures. So familiar 
is this belief to people of professedly higher culture than 
the countryman, that the transformation just alluded to 
has to all, save a few thinking persons and zoologiste, be- 
come a matter of the most commonnlace tin? When 














some quarrymen, engaged in splittimg up the rocks, have 
succeeded in dislodging some huge mass! of stone,!there 
may sometimes be seen to hop from among the debris a 
lively toad or frog, which comes to be regarded by the ex- 
cavators with feelings akin to those of superstitious won- 
der and amazement. The animal may or may‘not be cap- 
tured ; but the fact is duly chronicled in the local news- 
papers, and people wonder for a season over the phenome- 
non of a veritable Rip Van Winkle of a frog, which, to all 
appearance, has lived for “thousands of years in the solid 
rock.” Nor do the hair-worm and the frog stand alone 
in respect of their marvelous origin. Popular zoology is 
full of such marvels. We find unicorns, mermaids, and 
mermen ; geese developed from the shell-fish known as 
‘barnacles; ” we are told that crocodiles may weep, and 
that sirens can sing—in short, there is nothing so wonder- 
ful to be told of animals that people will not believe the 
tale; while, curiously enough, when they are told of veri- 
table facts of animal life, heads begin to shake and doubis 
to be expressed, until the zoologist despairs of educating 
people into distinguishing fact from fiction, and truth from 
theories and unsupported beliefs. The story told of the 
old lady, whose youthful acquaintance, of seafaring habits 
entertained her with tales of wonders he had seen, finds, 
after all, a close application in the world at large. The 
dame listened with delight, appreciation, and belief, to 
accounts of mountains of sugar and rivers of rum, and to 
tales of lands where gold and silver] and “precious stones 
were more than plentiful. But, when the narrator de- 
scended to tell of fishrs that were able to raise themselves 
out of the water in flight, the old lady’s credulity began to 
fancy itself imposed upon; for she indignantly repressed 
what she considered the lad’s tendency to exageration, say- 
ing, “Sugar mountains may be, and rivers of rum may 
be, but fish that flee ne’er can be!” Many popular be- 
liefy concerning animals partake of the character of the old 
lady’s opinions regarding the real and the fabulous; and 
the circumstance tells powerfully in favor of the opinion 
that a knowledge of our surroundings in the world and an 
intelligent conception of animal and plant life should form 
part ot the school-training of every boy and girl.— Popue 
lar Science Monthly. 





Investigations by the Spectroscope. 





By Laurence Storer Benson. 

A very interesting article appeared in the Contemporary 
Review from the pen of Richard A. Proctor on “ The Dis- 
covery of Oxygen in the Sun.” Dr. H. Draper, claims to 
have made this discovery by a method of his own. Previous 
to Kirchhoff, nothing of any unusual interest was attached 
to the presence of the remarkable dark lines observed 
when rays from the sun are reflected on the spectrum. 
But he, in 1859, advanced the theory that these lines are 
due to the vapor of sodium in the sun’s atmesphere ; and 
since this date considerable attention has been given by 
physical philosophers to the spectroscope, and many won- 
derful discoveries, not relating to the sun only, but even 
extendiag to the remote sidereal bodies, havejbeen claimed 
by them. Very recently, as above mentioned, Dr. H. 
Draper asserts to be able to detect the existence of oxygen 
in the sun. He says: 

“ Owygen discloses itself by bright lines or bands in the so- 
lar spectrum ; and does not give dark absorptien-lines like 
the metals. We must, therefore, change our theory of the 
solar spectrum, and ro longer regard it merely as a con- 
tinuous spectrum with certain rays absorbed by a layer of 
ignited metallic vapors, but as having also, bright lines and 
bands superposed on the back-ground of continuous spec- 
trum, . It must be distinctly understood that in 
speaking of the solar spectrum here, I do not mean the 
spectrum of any limited area upon the diec or margin of 
the sun, but the spectrum of light from the whole disc.” 

Now, in one sense, these views of Dr. H. Draper are 
somewhat revolutionary of the common opinion among 
physicists, respecting the spectroscope. He would make 
one continuous spectrum, regarding the dark lines in the 
solar spectrum as due to metallic vapors, and the bright 
spaces between the lines as due to non-metallic vapors in 
the sun’s atmosphere ; and from such disposition he bases 
his claim tor the discovery of oxygen in the sun. Mr. 
Richard A. Proctor says ; 

“ Kirchhoff in 1859 showed not only how dark lines of 
any sort may appear, but how and why they do appear, 
and precisely what they mean. He found that the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum are due te the vapors of various 
elements in the sun’s atmosphere, and that the nature of 
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such elements may be determined from the observed posi- | tive and refractive powers? If not, then only in the latter 
tion of the dark lines. Thus, when iron is raised by the | case can we attribute the lines on the spectrum as due to 
passage of the clectric spark to so intense a degree of heat the intermissions between the undulations of light, and 


that itis vaporized, the light of the glowing vapor of iron 
is found to give a multitude of bright lines along the whole 
length ef the spectrum—that is, some red," some orange, 
some yellow, and so on. In the solar spectrum corres. 
ponding dark lines are found along the whole length of the 
spectrum—that is, some in the red, eome in the orange, 
yellow, etc., and precisely in those parts of these various 
spectral regions where the bright_lines of glowing iron would 

ceupy.” 
* Now, these facts do not seem to me to bear the inter- 
pretation which Kirchhoff gave of them. For, to the re- 
flecting mind it should appear that when any particular 
substance, as iron, can reflect on the spectrum varying 
colors, it is extremely unsafe to predicate, at Kirchhoff 
does, the nature of any substance from the spectroscope. 
Because if it/be observed that the vapor of iron, for instance, 
always reflected the same colored lines on the spectrum; 
most undoubtedly, whenever such colored lines were ob- 
served there, they would indicate the existence of iron; 
and by similar experiments, we would be able to discover 
what colored lines other substances reflected on the spec- 
trum, and then be able to trace substances simply from the 
color of the lines on the spectrum. But, in the fact that 


vaporized iron exhibits various colored lines on the | 


trum, it is very evident that the color of the lines on the 
spectrum is no criterion by which to test the existence of 
any substance in the spectroscope. When the bright lines 
from vaporized iron occupy precisely the same position in 
the spectral regions that the dark lines of the solar spec- 
trum would do, we have most certainly indicated a uni- 
formity of phenomena which should rather lead us to con- 
‘clude that these lines, whether dark, bright, or however 
colored, are due to the «ame conditions; but owing to a 
change of circumstances, the lines appear sometimes dark 
-and sometimes bright or variously colored. 

The hght we receive from the sun far transcends in bril- 
liancy any possible artificial light; and since the effective- 
ness of light depends on its brightness, we can easily ac- 
count why the effects of solar light on the spectrum differ 
from the effects of any artificial light transmitted there. 
The different colers of the lines in the spectroscope reflect- 
ed from vaporized iron are due to circumstances which at- 
tend the chromatic spectrum. Weknow that in the latter, 
when a solar ray is passed through a prism, a subdued effect 
is produced by the breaking'up of the ray into many colors. 
That is, when light has its power impaired, it loses, as it 
were, its cohesiveness, and its composing elements separ- 
ate. This is precisely the case with the artificial light from 
glowing iron or any other telluric substance’; such artificial 
light being less powerful than solar light, it behaves ex- 


actly like impaired solar light does on the chromatic spec- 


trum; having insufficient power to retain the elementary 
properties of light in combination, by reasoh of the disin- 
tegrating power of the prism these properties become“dis- 
persed on the spectrum, as red, orange, yellow and other 
colored lines. Hence, instead of the spectrogtope indicat- 
ing the nature of substances, it simply reveals the modifica- 
tions of light itself, and shows that solar light infringes 
upon the spectrum with more power than artificial light 
does. 

Because light from the glowing vapor of iron has lines 
on the spectrum in precisely the same parts of the spectral 
regions and in the same position that the lines trom solar 
rays would occupy, we have the fact that flight, whether 
solar or artificial, has the same nature, and is, therefore, 
subject to same conditions, and becomes modified by the 
same circumstance. Hence, the lines, whether they be 
dark, bright, or variously colored, are the characteristic 
property of light itself in passing through our own atmos- 
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| Grundy say ?” while Goldsmith answers, “ Ask me no 


owing to the greater power which direct light possesses 
over reflected and refracted rays, we observe on the spec- 
trum the undulations under one aspect and the intermis- 
sions under another aspect. Thus, the white grounds of 
the spectrum between the lines represent direct light, as 
cemmunicated by undulations; while the lines represent 
reflected and refracted rays, filling in, as it were, the in- 
termissions between the undulations, And solar light 
giving dark iines because of its greater power than artifi- 
cial light, and its capacity to make greater ‘contrast be- 
tween the undulations and the intermissions; while the 
weakness of artificial light, and its consequent ten lency to 
separate into its elements makes variously colored lines on 
the solar spectrum, similar to those on the chromatic 
spectrum. 


Sayings—Who First Said Them. 


Many of our common sayings, so trite and pithy, are 
used without the least idea trom whose mouth or pen they 
first originated. Probably the works of Shakespeare fur- 
nish us with more of these familiar maxims than any other 
writer, for to him we owe: “ All is not gold that glitters,” 
“ Make a virtue of necessity,” Screw your courage to 3 
sticking-place,” (not point.) “They laugh that win,” 
| “This is the short and long of it,” “Comparisons are 
odious,” ‘As merry as the day is long,” “ A Daniel come 
to judgment,” “ Frailty, thy name is woman,” and hosts of 

ers. 











° 
| From the same we cull, “‘ Make assurance doubly sure,” 
| “ Christmas comes but once a year,” ‘“‘ Count their chick- 
| ens ere they are hatched,” and “ Look before you leap.” 
' 


Washington Irving gives us “The Almighty Dollar.” 
Thomas Norton queried long ago, “What will Mrs. 


questions and I'l! tell you no fibs.” Charles C. Pickney, 
“ Millions for defence, but not one cent for tribute.” “First 
,in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow- 
citizens” (not countrymen) appeared in the resolutions 
presented to the House of Representatives in December, 
1790, prepared by Gen. Henry Lee. 

Thomas Tasser, a writer of the sixteenth century, gives 
us, “It's an ill wind that turns no good,” “ Better late 
than never,” “ Look ere thou leap,” and “ The stone that 
is rolling can gather no moss.” “All cry and no wool,” 
is found in Butler’s “ Hudibras.” 

Dryden says: “None but the brave deserve the fair,” 

: “Men are but children ofa larger growth,” “Through 
thick and thin.” “No pent-up Utica contracts our power,” 
| declared Jonathan Sewell. “ When Greeks join Greeks 
then was the tug of way,” Nathaniel Lee, 1692. 
| “Of two evils I have chosen the least,” and “The end 
must justify the means,” are from Matthsw Prior. We 
are indebted to Colley Cibber for the agreeable intelli- 
| gence that “ Richard is himself again.” Johnson tells us 
‘of “A good hater,” and Mackintosh in 1791, the phrase 
| often attributed to John Randolph, “ Wise and masterly 
: inactivity.” 
' “Variety's the very spice of life,” and “Not much the 
; worse for wear,” Cowper. “Man proposes, but God dis- 
| poses,” Thomas a Kempis.” 

Christopher Marlow gave forth the invitation so often 
repeated by his brothers in a less public way, “ Love me 

| little, love me long.” 

Edward Cooke was of the opinion that “A man’s house 
is his castle.” To Milton we owe “The paradise of fools,” 
“ A wilderness of eweets,” and “Moping melancholy and 
moonstruck madness.” 

Edward Young tells us “ Death loves a shining mark.” 
“A fool at forty is a fool indeed;” but, alas! for his 


phere; but whether the lines are due to the nature of knowledge of human nature when he tells us, “Man 


light, per se, or due to the mixed condition of our atmos- 
phere induced by the constantly escaping gases and va- 
pore, is a matter for experiment-to decide if possible, It 
is certainly probabie that both solar and artificial light in 
passing through our mixed atmosphere exhibit on the 
spectrum more or less of these impurities, which we ob- 
serve perhaps in the lines appearing there. But why 
should the lines have such characteristic uniformity? Is 
it possible that light itself possesses some property to pro- 
duce this uniformity ? or, is it because light is transmitted 
by undulations, and that the_lines on the spectrum are due 
to intermissions, as it were, between the undulations? But 
have we any reason to suppose that light is not continu. 
ous, either through its wn nature or through its reflec- 


wants but little, nor that little long.” 

From Bacon comes “Knowledge is power,” and Thomas 
Southerne reminds us that “Pity’s akin to love.” Dean 
Swift thought that “ Bread is the staff of life." Oamp- 
bell found that “Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore,” and “’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” is from Keats. 
Franklin said, “God helps those who help themselves,” 
and Lawrence Sterne comforts us with the thought, “ God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 





Horsrorp's Actp Puosraare imparts new energy to the 
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power. 
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The Broad Road. 
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By Joun R. Dennis. 
PART II. 

The plan was put in execution; they “found themselves 
about two o'clock in the morning on the bank of the canal at 
Deerfield. The stars shone above them and were reflected in 
the water. The dock was silent and they sat down behind 
some boards, not feeling safe atall Soon the tramp of a 
horse was heard and a voice shouting and swearing ut inter- 
vals. They arose and looked into the dim space and saw on 
the opposite side a span of horses fol’!»wed by a large boy; a 
rope extended to a boat that came along slowly; as it drew 
nearer they could see a man at the rudder. 
“ Hello,” said the boy, “what are you doing there ?” 
“Waiting for the boat ” said Blackstone. 
“ Here’s some passengers,’ shouted the boy to the steers- 
man, in a sarcastic tone. 
The boat was brought up to the dock without stopping and 
the boys jumped on the deck. It was soon agreed that they 
might ride if they would work; the captain was a cruel, pro- 
fane man who paid nothing to his hands if he could help it; he 
steered the boat in the night, and during the day his wife or 
one of the children held the rudder. Each one cooked for him- 
self. In afew days they reached Kingston and then were 
towed down the river in company with a large number of 
other boats. 
The boys had talked a great deal about New York; they 
had felt sure of doing well as soon as the city was reached. 
When they found themselves at the foot of Jay street one 
morning they were filled with excitement; to explore the 
streets would be perfect happiness. They were surprised to 
find everybody so busy; everybody walked fast. They soon 
arrived in Broadway and visited the Post Office, the Tribune 
building, and the Western Union: they rode on the elevated- 
railroad, but now their little store of money was gone and they 
returned to the boat. The captain refused to let them come 
on board any more and so they were withouta shelter. A 
policeman seeing them skulking about on the wharf ordered 
them “to clear out,” and they went wandering about until 
morning feeling hungry and tired. The next day they sought 
for work; Blackstone spieda sign ona small grocery ‘“ Boy 
wanted,” and he hastened in. It was kept by a German 
woman, who lived in the back part with her family; she 
would give him only his board until he learned the business. 
He was so hungry that he was glad to accept this and was set 
to work at once to carry out baskets of provisions. 
« What does that other boy stay for ? I don’t want but one of 
you,” said the woman in a sharp voice. 
Leaving his companion in Varick street Robert walked along, 
in advance of him he saw several boys with books in their 
hands. Following them he soon found himselt in front of a 
large building into which boys and girls of all sizes and ages 
were cheerfully hurrying; he read the words “ Public School 
No. 38.” Just at this moment he heard some one exclaim 
“there comes a truant agent,” and felt a hand laid on his 
shoulder. He looked up; a pair of piercing black eyes met 
his gaze. 

“ Well, my boy, who are you?” 

To this, Robert replied, by giving an account of himself. 
The boys stood around listening . 

“So you are above fourteen years old and want work: well, 
you must go to evening school in the winter then.” 

When he had gone a boy came up and said, 

“Why don’t you black shoes; I will lend you my bor; I 
have made fifteen cents this morning.” 

So a bargain was made that Charley Bardman should lend his 
box for one half the profits, and Robert was to leave his coat 
as security. With a box of blacking and a few brushes, Rob- 
ert soon earned enough to start himself in this new business. 
It was distasteful enough, for he was quite a big boy, but it 
seemed the only way in which to earn enough to buy his food, 
and a lodging in the Newsboys’ Home, in Chambers street, 
price five cents per night. Now he began to think of his fa: 
away home, the nice bed in which he had slept, the abundant 
food he had had; the voices of his motherand his sisters would 
sound so close to him that he fancied he was back again. 

Robert went nearly every day to see Blackstone—and found 
his condition but little better than his own. At night he 
slept under the counter on some empty bags; his food he ate 
from the counter at intervals of leisure between the calls of the 
customers; the owner had her eye onhim every moment and 
kept him busy; nor was she sparing with her sharp tongue. 
On Sunday the boys strolled out and visited Central Park ; 
they talked over their condition with the hope that usually ani- 
mates young people; they felt that something better might 

uro up at any moment. 

On Thursday morning Robert found no Blackstone at the 
grocery. As soon as the owner saw him she cried out: 

“A pretty setof scamps! But I caught him selling my 








sugar and pocketing the money, and he has gone to the Reform 
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School. And there you'll land if I can read your face. So 
don’t stop here, nor come around here or I'll have you arrested, 
too. ” 


Robert began to tremble and hastened away; one thing he 
resolved: he would be an honest boy; his mind was firmly 
made up to do right and get out of the low position into which 
he had fallen. He seemed to have grown older, and wiser and 
stronger all at once; his new resolves had imparted dignity 
ard force tohim; a faith sprung up in his mind that he was 
not deserted, not alone, not to fall unnoticed. 

He had blacked the boots of a gentleman at a drug store for 
three mornings, and he went there to seek him for the fourth 
time; soon he made his appearance, smoking a cigar. 

“‘ Hallo, boy; I was just wondering if you’d be here. Waere 
are you from, anyway? You ain’t a city boy, are you?” 

“Ulster county.” 

“Why I used to live in that county ; I camehere fifteen years 
ago when I was about your size, I tell you, didn’t I work 
hard! Iused to wash and put up bottles in this store. I 
didn’t know much but I was honest and willing to work—that 
ig the great thing after all. I went to evening schools and 
learned book keeping and penmanship, and kept on. I went 
to Sunday-school—and that let me tell you, my boy, is a good 
thing—and finally I got behind the counter, and now I’m head 
clerk. What place did you live in?” 

“In Paxton.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of that place, So you've come down to 
try your fortune here, have you? Well, you'll have to dig in. 
Here’s your money; I’ll give you twenty-five cents this morn- 
ing so as to give you astart; but, mind, nobody ever gave me 
so muche Don’t you smoke, don’t you drink beer, don’t you 
go to theatres; go to Sunday school; work hard, be honest 
and you will do first rate. Do we wanta boy in the store 
to wash botties? Well, you come around to-morrow, and I’ll 
see.”” Robert fe't the force of every word this gentleman 
had said. He could not realize that he who was so well dress- 
ed and looked so capable had once been as poor as himself. 
“Hard work.” “Honest.” Yes, no one should find any 
he iault with him; would leave the old road and begin to 
climb up. If that man would only advise him and help him 
he would be sure to get along. 

The next morning he came early to thedrug store. His 
friend soon entered. 

“Ah, you are the Ulster county boy that wants a place. 
Well, black my boots and then the porter will set you to work; 
you will have one dollar and a half a week to begin with.” 

Yes, Robert had at last begun to live like a man. His hard- 
ships, the sudden arrest and conviction of Blackstone, his 
feeling that he was hable to the same punishment had awed 
him. He could not go back to his native town for Mr. New- 
comb had undoubtedly told the story of his wrong doing. He 
determined to write to him and enclose the amourt he had 
kept back—it was one dollar and forty-two cents. In two 
weeks by saving all he could get he had this sum and putting 
itin a letter directed it to his former master. 

1t would not be easy to explain how this eased his mind. A 
letter soon came from Mr. Newcomb acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the money and encouraging him to go on as he had 
begun. ‘‘ We shall expect to see you when you come up the 
river.” “Why,” he thought,“ he is a better man than I thought; 
Blackstone told me he was very hard and cruel on his appren- 
tices.” Next he wrote to his mother and told her where he 
was and what he was doing. She had heard he had left Mr. 
Newcomb and was afraid of ill-tidings, but his letter set her 
mind at ease. “I am bound to be a good boy, and Mr. Patten 
says | will make a good business man. He is very kind to 
me. He used to live in Ulster county and says I cando just 
aswell ashe. He geta a good deal of money for he is head 
elerk; I wash the bottles and weigh out things, such assul - 
phur, potash, and soda. Some time I will seud you some 
money. Tell the girls I wish I conld go to school so as to 
learn arithmetic and book-keeping. Ihad aride on the 
elevated rail-road.” 

Last winter Robert attended the evening schools and 
though he worked hard every day he did not miss a single 
night. When the school closed he received the special 
prize for regular attendance-—it was a silver watch. The trus- 
tees who sat on the platform called him to them and asked 
where he worked and on being told said “We shall call in 
and tell your employers that you are a good boy and that we 
are proud of you.” 

Robert felt well repaid for his earnest effort tokeep out of 
the “Broad Road,”—in which it is so easy to walk, where so 
many walk, and which ends nevertheless in certain ruin. It 
is plain where‘ he will be found hereafter. Honor, success 
and happiness will attend him.—Scholar’s Companion. 

Tue New Yorx Scnoon Journat is one of! the very 
best educational journals on our exchange list—a journal 
we always read with interest and profit—a journal we 
would like to see in the hands of every teacher.—Amer:can 
Journal of Education. 
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Misnamep Arricizs.—Acid (sour) applied in ehemistry 
to a class of bodies to which sourness is only accidental, 
and by no means a universal characteristic. Thus rock, 
crystal, quartz, flint, etc., are chemical ,acids, though no 
particle of acidity belongs to them. 

Black lead does not contain a,single particle of lead, 
being composed of carbon and iron. 

Brazilian grass does not come from Brazil, or even grow 
there; nor is it grass at all... It consists of strips of palm- 
leaf and is imported chiefly from Cuba. 

Burgundy pitch is ot pitch, nor is manutactured in or 
exported from Burgundy. The best is a resinous substance 
prepared from common frankicense and brought from Ham- 
burg; but by tar the greater quantity is a mixture of resin 
and palm oil. 

China, as a name for porcelain, gives rise to the contra- 
dictory expressions, British china, Dutch china, Chelsea 
china, etc., like wooden mile-stones, iron mile-stones, 
brass shoe-horns, iron pens, steel pens. 

Cuttle-bone is not bone at all, but a structure of pure 
chalk, once embodied loosely in the substance of certain 
extinct species of cuttle-fish. It is inclosed in a mem- 
braneoua sac, within the body of the fish, and drops. out 
when the sack is opened, but it ‘has no connection what- 
ever with the sac or the cuttle-fish. 

Galvanized iron is not galvanized. It is simply iron 
coated with zinc; and this is done by dipping it in a zinc 
bath containing muriatic acid. 

German silver is not silver all, nor was the metal alloy 
called by that name invented by a German, but has been 
in use in China time out of mind. 

Honey soap contains no honey, nor is honey any way 
employed in its manufacture. It is a mixture of palm-oil 
soap and olive-oil soap, each one part, with three parts of 
curd soap or yellow soap, scented. 


Japan lacquer contains no lac at all, but is made from a 
kind of nut-tree called anacardlacex. 





Tuer Chicago School Board has sought to adjust the per- 
plexities arising from corporal punishment by teachers by 
anovel expedient. When the teacher thinks the pupil is 
ripe for bodily chastisement, instead of inflicting it him- 
self on the instant, the teacher takes time to study the fine 
points in the case by sending the parent ajnote through 
the post, inclosing a printed blank for the signature of the 
parent if the parent consents that his child shall be “ edu- 
cated” by public flogging. If the parent prefers to teach 
that branch at home, the master lets his birch lie unbent, 
and John continues his career of lawlessness. And the 
chief practical effect is that the pupils who deeply need 
correction at some hand escape it both at home and at 
school ; for the lad who provokes severe reproof by mis- 
conduct in school hasn’t generally enjoyed judicious regul- 
ating by any method at home, and his parent is the last 
person to see that he ought to be punished by anybody. 
Ifa parent wants the teacher to whip his child, it is the 
best proof that it is useless for the teacher to do it. It 
shows the ‘absence of authority at home; and efficient 
school government should begin at home. This diplomacy 
over the discipline of school children is a farce; and the 
aggregate eect in the Chicago schools will be increased 
disorder and less respect for teachers. Get teachers of 
good common sense _and confide the responsibility to them ; 


but don't negotiate on this subject. It will injure the child 
more than a flogging.— Christian Union. 





Miss Emily Faithful, is about to revisit American on a 
lecturing tour. She is devoted to improving the condition 
of working wemen. She is a favorite of the Queen, and 
of all earnest people. The pleasures of fashionable life 
she says are not to be compared with those she gets in 
doing good. Here is a hint to the teachers who long for 
other spheres of work. 

Professor Virchow, one of ‘the greatest scientists living 
has been elected in Berlin to the German Parliament. 
He is a enemy of Bismarck and his wide reputation 
carries much weight. In politics as in science, he is 
a progressionist. In 1865 when in the Parliament, 
he defeated Bismarck on a bill to obtain money for 
the creation of anavy, the Minister challenged him. He 
is in his sixtieth year. 

The London Hvaminer, speaking of high schools and 
the education of girls, criticises the mode of educating boys 


and girls alike says: ‘Whatever is taught a boy of twelve, 


must be imparted to a girl of the same age. It jol- 
lows that there is no such thing as afsewing class, nor 
can there be lessons in cookery, since the time which 
might be devoted to such frivolousgpursuits is required 


—— 





for Latin and algebra’ The next is that pupils are to 
be pushed forward as much as possible, so as to win 
high places at the Oxford and Cambridge examinations, 
and thus cast a glory on the high school and the high 
echool company. The result is that the headaches men- 
tioned by Dr. Treichler, aad the consequent depression 
and injury to health, are but too frequent, they are in- 
evitable when little children of ten ard eleven have to 
learn Euclid and discuss the binary, ternsry and 
duodecimal system of notation.” That nonsense will 
soon be over thank Providence—just as soon as people 
are fixed in their minds by experiment what is best for the 
average boy or girl to know.—Eucilid! 


A Few Words. 


We send out every week some extra copies of the 
Journat, to those who are not subscribers. We beg to say a 
few words to them. (1) Your capital is not so much knowl- 
edge as ideas. You need the best thoughts of those who 
are in the same line of work as yourself; you ought to 
have them. Your pupils would feel the effect of them. 
(2) A man micur get along ten years ago without an 
educational journal; but he could not be much of a teach- 
er. (3) Summon up courage to try the Journan. You will 
not regret it, 








Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient is a standard remedy; and 
it is almost a well known as Congress Water. It aims to 
correct the digestive organs which become deranged and 
in turn other organs are thrown out of gear. It is a 
sovereign remedy for headache. One of its peculiar 
feature is its pleasant character—either in taking or 
operating. It owes its popularity wholly to its excellence. 





Taree Harp Worxs.—There are different opinions 
upon the subject of which are the hardest words to say : 

A very learnedman once said, “The three hardest 
words in the EnglishjJanguage are, ‘I was mistaken!’” 
Frederick the Great once wrote to the Senate: “I have 
just lost a great battle, and it was entirely my own fault.” 

Goldsmith says, ‘‘ This confession displayed more great- 
ness than all his victories. 

Others think “I am sorry,” are the hardest to utter. 
Do not be afraid to acknowledge your mistakes, else you 
will not correct them; and you are really showing how 
wiser you are than when you went astray. 





Don’t Spoil Your Butter. 

Farmers, do not run the risk of spoiling your butter by 
using carrots, annatto or other cheap colors, when Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Perfected Butter Color is so much bet- 
ter. It is harmless as salt, and never gives a dull reddish 
color, or any taste or smell. It is made in a strictly 
scientific manner by a skillful chemist and can always be 
relied on. ° 





Rerorms are Contacious.—The spelling Jreform, anti- 
grammar reform, and reform in public morals have all taken 
root in the great State of Missouri, and here is the result. 
The JndianaeSchool Journal says: “The following is said 
to be a literal copy of rules posted up in a school house in 
the interior of Missouri: “ Each pupil is required to make 
a bow on entering the School-House of a morning also 
leaving of Evening the School-Room, there shal be no 
profane language used in the School or on the play groand 
nor there shal be no pin stickin pinchin, scratchin, nor 
taggin, nor no fightin, nor no unesery whispering in scool. 
No Pupil shal leave the school House without permission 
of the Teaching. No unesery moving from seat to seat. 
No fiting on the road from orto school, nor no nick-naming 
Every pupil over eight years is subject to those rules and 
the teacher is to make the allowance for all Pupils under 
eight years and enforce the rules according. If any scholar 
breaks these rules tha shall be punished by switchen.” 


os 








Wuen exhausted by mental labor take Kidney-Wort to 
maintain healthy action of all organs. 





Tae New Yorx Scnoot Journnat is a 12 page weekly 
paper, and as its name idicates, published in the metropohs 
of the United States, and in the interest of education. It 
is filled with select and valuable matter for all who are 
concerned for the education of the people, and every 
teachere should blush to acknowledge he is without it.— 
The Student. 

Ir any paper or person deserves eminent and abundant 


success, it is the New York Scnoon Jourwat and its 
genial, hard working editor. We are glad to notice 





evidences of its prosperity.— Buffalo School Juurnal, 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 


=xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


“brain and nerves. § For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Church Towers, 

The towers of Cologne Cathedral are now 
the highest in the world, the height they 
have attained being 5 feet higher than the 
tower of St. Nicholas'’s Church in Hamburg, 
which has hitherto been the highest edifice. 
Ultimately they will be 5] feet 10 inches 
higher. The Cologne Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing as the heights of the chief high build- 
ings in the world: Towers of Cologne Ca 
thedral, 524 feet 11 inches from the pave- 
ment of the cloisters, or 515 feet 1 inch 
from the floor of the church; tower of St. 
Nicholas, at Hamburg, 473 feet 1 inch; cu- 
pola of St. Peter’s, Rome, 469 feet 2 inches ; 
cathedral spire at Strasburg, 465 feet 11 
inches; Pyramid of Cheops, 449 feet 5 
inches ; tower of St. Stephen's, Vienna, 443 
feet 10 inches; tower of St. Martin’s, Land- 
shut, 484 feet 8 inches; cathedral spire at 
Freiburg, 410 feet 1 inch; cathedral of Ant- 
‘werp, 404 feet 10 inches; cathedral of Flo- 
ence, 390 feet 5 inches ; St. Paul’s, London, 
365 feet 1 inch; ridge tiles of Cologne 
Cathedral, 360 feet 8 inches; cathedral 
tower at Madgeburg, 339 feet 11 inches; 
tower of the new Votive Church at Vienna, 
314 feet 11 inches; tower of the Rath-haus 
at Berlin, 288 feet 8 inches; towers of No- 
tre Dame, at Paris, 232 feet 11 inches. 

Timely Caution. 

‘Genuine Hop Bicters are put up in square 

paneled, amber-colored bottles, with white 





label on one side printed in black-tetters,+ 


and green hop cluster, and on the other side 
yellow paper with red letters; revenue 
stamp over the cork. This is the only form 
in which genuine Hop Bitters are put up, 
and the sole right to make, sell and use them 
is granted to the Hop Bitters Manufacturing 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Ont., 
by patents, copyright and trade mark. All 
others put up in any other way or by any 
one else, claiming to be like it or pretending 
to contain hops, by whatever names they 
may be called, are bogus and unfit for use, 
and only put up to sell and cheat the peo- 
ple on the credit and popularity of Hop Bit- 
ters. 





Forty-five volumes in manuscript, written 
in singular and unknown characters, that a 
number of learned men have been unable to 
decipher, were recently found in the shop 
of a book-seller on the Quay Voltaire, Paris 
‘The wo-k is supposed to be the autobiogra- 
phy of H. Leyard, a French architect who 
lately died ; and his employment of unintelli- 
gible hieroglyphics for such a purpose, in 
the execution of which he evidently spent 
enormous labor, may be set down as one 
of the queerest recorded freaks of human 
eccentricity. 





As a Cure for Piles. 

Kidney-Wort acts first by overcoming in 
the miidest manner a tentency to constipa- 
tion; then, by its great tonic and invigorat- 
ing properties, it restores to health the de- 
dilitated and weakened parts. We have 
hundreds of certified cures, where all else 
had failed. 
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Den’t outrage y h with violent ‘onal 

artics, but use that coast — A laxative. 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 

acts g' gently tho thon effectively, promotes diges 

tion and appeti ces active circulation of fhe 

arouses A «nt at liver and benefits the whole 

internal orgau ose is instantaneously red, 

and the article is ‘Telreshing and portable. ve the 

truth of this % using it. 
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|] PERMANENTLY CURES || 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. BH. CLARK, South Here, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 





TRY rT Now !: 
Buy it at the Druggistse. Price, $1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Propristors, 
3 Burlington, Vt. 








SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


—BY— 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 
EDITOR OF THE 
NEW YVURK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
CONTENTS 
Chap. 1. Gust & Order the Result ot Good Manage 
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Berens dunt hime hments. 
- 4 Well-Managed School. 


This will be a book of great practical value. Price $1 
-paid. Sent asa premium for one new Journal or 

cr four Companion subscribers. 
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The Scholar's Companion. 

Every teacher will do a good ae | ne he 
introduces this paper to his pupils. 

send for copy if you have not seen it; — no 
teacher try to keep school withont it. It will 
improve your pupils wonderfully, and inter- 
est them in going to school. 





CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER. 
The Broad Road, by John R. Dennis. 
Hon. John Moss Helped his Mother. 
All About Scrapbooks, by H. E. R. 
The Youth of Handel, by Kate Traft. 
Brief Writing No. 2. 
Sights in New York City No. 2. 
Meteors. 
About Coins. 
Greenwich. 
How te Write a Business Letter. 
Mysteries. 
The School-Room. 
The Letter-Box. 
Von Humboldt. 


IT EDUCATES. 

Other papers amuse; this instructs and 
educates ; it helps on the work you are day 
by day doing; it helps on education at home 
when you are absent; it steadily urges to 
go to school and to obtain an education. 





have sucha paper taken? It will leave in- 
fluence for good that will operate when you 
have left your pupils We therefore urge | 
every teacher to do something towards get- | 
ting this paper into the hands of his pupils. 


If PAYS ALL AROUND. 
Remember, it will pay your pupils morally, 
intellectually and physically to 


for your labor ; and finally it will aid us in 
our work. We depend on the teachers to 
enable us to circulate this, the cheapest and 
only paper devoted to self-education. We 
chal pay out thousands of dollars in pre- 
~ a and commissions—all of this can be 
earned by the teachers—if they will work. 


AGENTS. 


We always want and shall liberally pay 
agents to introduce the Companion. 


subscribers before Jan. 81', and has sent in 
a large list already. She succeeds by cor- 
respondence. 


PROFITABLE WORK. 


We shall show every teacher how he 
can easily make from Sg B. 5 at 
home. ousands of boys and girls buy 
trashy reading; the teacher knows it and 
never says a word, which is all wrong. Show 
them the Companton, and get up a club and 
we will pay you for your work. 


PRESENTS FOR BEST SCHOLARS. 
We furnish the Compantow to many teach- 
ers, who give it out as a prize tor good con- 
duct, ip or constant attend- 
ance. is a cheap yet most valuable gift. 
of scam if several are ordered, they are 
sent at club rates. E. L. Ketroce & Co., 
28 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 








Ola Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail attended to. 
Wil send to any part of the City or | 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 








25 Ann Street, N. Y. 
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‘The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 


The Leading Educational Paper. 


This important weekly Journal of Education should 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE PRESS. 


The most influential papers in the country have ever 
commended the Jou ‘RNAL, recognizing it as the leading 


organ on education 
—Apple- 
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“ An able advocate of school reform.”— Commercia I 
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* Commends itself more highly than ever to ite many 
friends."—Nebraska Teacher. 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 

Pi 2 oppanapentes it."—Ba-Supt. S. 8. Randall, 
“I hearifl PT it to all teachers,”"—Supt. 
“It deserves the praise and support of the profession.” 
Avice freek, lively and practical." “Prof. Baward 

ned e ively and practical."— 
Brooks, Ps. 

“It meete my idea of an educational pa 
School F. Pheips, Principal Whitewater, Wis. Weed 

hool. 

* lmust have the Jounwa..”"—Fro/. Baldwin, Prin. 
Kirksville (Mo.) Normal College. 

* Tue Joumnal is an excellent pier ter for teachers."— 
Hasbrouck, J. No 
Benovl. 

*I wish every teacher would read the JovmnaL,”"— 
Cum. Crouse, of Fulton Co., aN ‘Sf and most the 
ocunty 6) ntendents of the & 

‘It is full of practices! articles “tor the teachers.”— 
Supt ford, Carbon Co., Pa., and many of the county 
Superintendents of the Btate. 


tA ese E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., 
8 E. 14th Street. N. Y. 


Closing the Winter Term. 


When any teacher closes his winter term 
and wants payine business, be sure and 
write to us; we have what is coop anc 
PAYING, E. L. Kx1Loce & Co. 


- are a man of Costeess, a veamenee by the uate of 
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oo single, ae 2 


from Boer bes 


"\ aor & BITTERS | ! 
UGE your part needs cleaning stoning or 

_ NOP BITTERS ! 

y. ou will 4 rerece 

Hyon MOF = Senge coy Lo " ) it. 


It may save your life. It has saved hundreds. 


ba the sweetest, ot pa. ck hire, 
mek s Topeme ad . +" 
D. LC. be an absolute and irresist care for drunk ue of 





optum, tebecoo or ne_rcotics. 
sold by druggists. Hop Bitters MM. Co., Rochester, N. T. 


Wew York home Bye A 
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PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH ae co., 
Chambers Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


COMPLETE SERLES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. oNt Prebo teal groan DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
Payeen, Dyntea & Scribner’s New Manual ot ACADEMIC Bi ONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Supeane? Gonmen Geen Roche, COMPEERENSIVE DICTIONARY. Tustrated. 12mo. 














Bartholom s Industrial Drawing Series. SCHOOL ‘6 DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
} Di . 
a= cm P Rdamvat to Carbs. x 9 oe re -. Tilustrated. i6mo. Halt 
POCKET QHARY. lustre 2%mo. Cloth, ° 
Rgmore’s Crna, ereltine Blan 7M roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, sq hf my gilt edg 
me . SG ee, 


M 1 

piinyel Selina in, icin, | ugrongunsing nod detain ooetlary. make War 

The National cester's, in the Opinion of our most distinguished face. 

ational Dom ae 7 tore, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
6 pice, Lat Letter Writing and Business Forms. Retail | ietonares of perdi oan 

Greene's Graded Grammar ~* oa AB SRF mask: Pu * Puiledelphia. 


roDeaar! tive, Catalog ogue ee. with Rates of Introduction S. en GRIGG S & CoO. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- CHICAGO 


FINGER, Pvs.ismxns, Pur, Pa, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


Prof, at at aie HISTORICAL om gre 
I, 


Brine? reas Urenblogeal ences 
ea 
erary,1 vol.. pages, oblong he cloth BSD. ond ‘iit 

Historical ” Questions, Logically Arranged and| THE FIRST THREE BOOKS OF 

} Bpaate oth ae OutifMes of History. 1 vol. HOMER’S ILLIAD, 
Historical Atlas, With im oxplanete: Pietes, and references to the F 4 
taining a chronological, series of 100 Colored Ma: win a 
Sasteotien successive periods from the dawn of He: 
te the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto, eloth, 











tax,” and of “Selections 
oa = Le. is Greek Authors.” teen ci cloth. Retail 


2 
Ls 
sie 
c 
$25 
nm 


De at Srlaees the Hie Bereta? hy a aaa Boise's Ttad” please 

elcpment and Fa) n of] specify the edt- 
of all the important Wathen from Ye earliest tim 
until the resent day. This Chart plished tion wanted, as we still publish “‘ Boise's Piret Siz Books 
distinct forms v op in fo @& Homer's Iliad.” 


32 For pee ‘and other information, address the pub- TI. 
THE SPELL-BOUND FIDDLER. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO* \iciirpee reir eS 
‘628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. oa Ter er Audunson, ‘« a, ot the  STentest 
PUBLISHERS OF | monly Known ae the ‘Milter Boy.” and Sle Sul, bee 


this 
lecture of N. 5 
15 Bromfield St. ee rd orse peasant life. It Se ean oe and sai 


— 




















MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. e best novel of the author, one of the 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. present in this country studying our institutions: ‘aud at A | 
WONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. Soe appeared ae fia, 
WARREN'S New Geographies. : faced by m ro alent of the 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. III. 


BERARD'S New U. S. History. 





25th THOUSAND. 


ROYSE'S American Literatory, | 22 Washingtn St ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER. 
; PRI |, POST- 
APPt ETON'S Young Chemist. CHICAGO, CE, 15 CENTS, POST-PAID. 


| irably fitted to meet the wants of the 
learned ap d anicarned i. bp Rhetoric and Ba avis alike.” 


SOMETSINS NEw ature, Yale College. 
—FOR— d compa: superior te any other 


oe Beyo 0: 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. eee ane a ey A 
Wesleyan, yy 








THE SALVATOR FOR FNVALIDS AND THE 
ACED. 

AN _INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
CROWTH AND PROTECTION OF 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 


A_ SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS, AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
ACENT IN ALL DISEASES OF THE 
STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


—__ +o o——_—_. 


18 justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation Is, In composition, principally the CLUTEN 
yl derwed from the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a solid extract, the 
Invention of an eminent Chemist. it has not only been highly recommended but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and Physi % a very high degree 
of medical sciénce--as the Safest, Most Acceptable and Reliable Food for the Crowth and 
Protection of INFANTS and CHILDREN, and for MOTHERS lacking Sufficient Nourish- 


ment for their offspring. 
Unlike those rations made from animal or vinous matter, which are liable to 


SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 





























stimulate the brain and !rritate the digestive organs, |t embraces in its elementary compo- 
sition--That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. That which makes good Flesh and 
Blood. That which is easy of Digestion--never constipating. That which Is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which acts as a preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
SOLD BY___ 


ey 


Incidental to Childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of anything tm Food or Dessert more 
Creamy and Delicious, or more Nourishing 
nd Strengthening as an aliment in Fevers, 
Pulmonary Compiaints, Dyspepsia and Cen- 
eral Debility, its Rare Medicinal Excelience in 
all Intestinal Diseases, especially in Dysentery, 
Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera infantum has 
been Incontestably 





ma Wi ph . 
proven. JOHN i et 


KELLOGG’S 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


28 E. 14 STREET, NEW YORK. 


This agency is ready tosupply first-class teachers. We know there are thosejwho want good teachers, the 
best teachers—and only such ; we invite such to correspond with us. It will pay them to doso. Principals and 
Proprietors of Schools will please state distinctly what is required. 

The Kind of School. The Studies to be Taught. 
The Number of Pupils, Whether Male or Female. 
The Salary to be Paid. When Wanted and for How Long. 


The Position— Whether Principal or Assistant, 


To this add all other information as will be necessary togive a clear idea of the kind of teacher needed, and 
the kind of position to be filled. Baclose postage for reply. 


N.B.—No charge to school Lg 
Ss. . SLOG S-:—«s ds COO. 


FOR EUROPE the HOLY LAND. 


THE 
Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tonrs through ENeLanp, SooTtanD, HoLuaND, BeLerum, GeRmMany, AvsTRia, ITALY, SWITZER- 
LAND, France, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to‘Zgypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, 
Art and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, 
and other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London. Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most 
picturesque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian 
Lakes, the High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes. All tours include Aret-ciase travel, 
hotel accommodations, fees, etc. 

















UNDER THE PALMS’. 


PREADAMITES; 
| BYKGEO. F. ROOT. ; 
UNDER 1 an onpronie CANTATA, bape | or, A Demonstration of the Existence of 
THE oq vue apted to ag tA ds ot cnday MEN BEFORE ADAM. 
PALMS for Gola, and is designe is "Aah and 8 gt oars Belo 


FLORAL SUNPAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 


4 bal ne es of Creation,” etc., etc. 1 vol., octavo 


CHRISTMAS. er 500 pages. « nore ic ‘maps and numerons 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, flustrations. Price, @5.50. 
AND EASTER. Advance orders have nearly exhausted the first edi 


It abounds with beautiful musical and floral ofects, tion. ‘Those desiring early copies should order at once. 
soe er eimple and — Deliverer. The m To be had of booksellers generally. or any of the above 
4 books sent postpaid upon receipt of price by the pub- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS lishers, 
Price, 30 cents, by mail ; $3 a doz. by express 
66 W. Fourth St. Cincinnatti, 
The fifth session ofthe Normal School will begin July 
of ‘musie Yor Bumper Bogogus nes a. ppeareds i ready, and contains letters and testimonials from 


find in “USDER THE PALMS" just what they) S CtGRIGGS., CHICAGO. 
Sihgle specimen copy sent on receipt of % cents, 
tee Hovtww.Xrt™|School of Languages, 
6, and continue six weeks. The programme is now 
inal thoughts ex im pare. rent yc so%d 17 aR | President ©. W. 8 College. | 
SUNDAY Seeee| Bae eels wa 








Se ‘ asa) DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
Wty Rebes! Waste Rahes! AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. 





Onl a little whi \ Oy ns wr ate the sun 
Cee oe taken almost st vambon ite pa gh Mons, E. Littre, 1 Ghlid Harvard Col Academy, 


beauty, There are i ngs: S H O S! Profane 8 An rte Shy a College 


pa Sm ee BF my on — ta nn 





c u : Suageetio ovat Oe: Address 
are extra good Song 
ime Lede gg ee t ough and L. SAUVEUR, PhD., LL.D. 
Jee Monae Light a by eo. C. Hugg sud AB. Servose. : ‘ 





Summer Guide to Europe. 
mosey By Lafayette C. Loomis, A. M. 
Tienoforte. a teat os, a b a vouabalary of fa Lon ~ Med 
_Siaee erie, toto good eure oozes nd hae he aE a eereaatuses ne 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
H. DITBSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 





me aie N.Y. 


cates: New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and farther particulars, address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston Mass. 


“A Summer J 29 — A peek of 646 pages, with 2 Diustrations, gives a most interesting account of for- 


merexcursion Price, post 














For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, 0.4 Lehe, 170, For Broad Writing, 204, 389, 
ana Sted Puint, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, 4 
Faicon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit oll hands. 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc,, furnished on application. 
~ JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


FORSALE BY ALL DEALERg 


ESTERBROC 





RQAS ASK FOR 
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" SAMPLESAND PRicgs op appLicsTiO™ 


Acrnts WANTED yor THE 

NVISIBLE oMPIRE 

panes Sap Eases Sele R fone inane, EEE 

aE Eni ie meee 
NOTICE TO TEACHERS. BEAUTIFUL EYES. 

REWARD CARDS. |,'siten'sit'sresmariens soit" boas 


WENGELOERCE 28 DORA.ST. 
WORKS. CAMDEN. WN. J. 





Fer Sanday and Day Schools. 
Over 100 Ermrps AND DEsIENs. 


Bheotype Engravings, 
German Transparencies. 














pest om reseiptef 


‘pees 


A. Elmore will give away 10,000 copies of * Beau: am. 
R. H. MACY & CO., 


Seto) Rgward Cards, ot he witte wat fr fre gcet whmg sho har 











